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A DARK NIGHTS WORK. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “MARY BARTON.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XII. 


THERE are some people who imperceptibly 
float away from their youth into middle age, and 
from thence pass into declining life with the soft 
and gentle motion of happy years. There are 
others who are whirled, in spite of themselves, 
down dizzy rapids of agony away from their 
youth at one great bound, into old age with 
another sudden shock ; and thence into the vast 
calm ocean where there are no shore-marks to 
tell of time. 

This last, it seemed, was to be Ellinor’s lot. 
Her youth had gone in a single night, fifteen 
years ago, and now she appeared to have become 
an elderly woman; very still and hopeless in look 
and movement, but as sweet and gentle in speech 
and smile as ever she had been in her happiest 
days. All young people, when they came to know 
her, loved her dearly, though at first they might 
call her dull, and heavy to get on with; and as 
for children and old people, her ready watchful 
sympathy in their joys as well as their sorrows 
was an unfailing passage to their hearts. After 
the first great shock of Mr. Corbet’s marriage 
was over, she seemed to pass into a greater peace 
than she had known for years; the last faint 
hope of happiness was gone; it would, perhaps, 
be more accurate to say, of the bright happiness 
she had planned for herself in her early youth. 
Unconsciously, she was being weaned from self- 
seeking in any shape, and her daily life became, 
if possible, more innocent and pure and holy. 
One of the canons used to laugh at her for her 
constant attendance at all the services, and for 
her devotion to good works, and cail her always 
the reverend sister. Miss Monro was a little 
annoyed at this faint clerical joke ; Ellinor smiled 
quietly. Miss Monro disapproved of Ellinor’s 
grave ways and sober severe style of dress, 

“You may be as good as you like, my dear, 
and yet go dressed in some pretty colour, instead 
of those perpetual blacks and greys, and then 
there would be no need for me to be perpetually 
telliag people you are only four-and-thirty (and 
they don’t believe me, though I tell them so till 
I am black in the face). Or, if you would but wear 
a decent-shaped bonnet, instead of always wearing 





them of the poky shape in fashion when you were 
seventeen.” 

The old canon died, and some one was to be 
appointed in his stead. These clerical prefer- 
ments and appointments were the all-important 
interests to the inhabitants of the Close, and the 
discussion of probabilities came up invariably if 
any two met together, in street or house, or even 
in the very cathedral itself. At length it was 
settled and announced by the higher powers. An 
energetic, hard-working clergyman from a distant 
part of the diocese, Livingstone by name, was to 
have the vacant canonry. 

Miss Monro said that the name was somehow 
familiar to her, and by degrees she recollected the 
young curate, who had come to inquire after 
Ellinor in that dreadful illness she had had at 
Hamley in the year 1829. Ellinor knew nothing 
of that visit; no more than Miss Monro did of 
what had passed between the two before that 
anxious night. Ellinor just thought it possible 
it might be the same Mr. Livingstone, and would 
rather it were not, because she did not feel as if 
she could bear the frequent though not intimate 
intercourse she must needs have, if such were the 
case, with one so closely associated with that 
great time of terror which she was striving to 
bury out of her sight by every effort in her power. 
Miss Monro, on the contrary, was busy weaving 
a romance for her pupil; she thought of the pas- 
sionate interest displayed by the fair young clergy- 
man fifteen years ago, and believed that occa- 
sionally men could be constant, and hoped that, 
if Mr. Livingstone were the new canon, he might 
prove the rara avis which exists but once in a 
century. He came, and it was the same. He 
looked a little stouter, a little older, but had still 
the gait and aspect of a young man. His smooth 
fair face was scarcely lined at all with any marks 
of care; the blue eyes looked so kindly and 
peaceful, that Miss Monro could scarcely fancy 
that they were the same which she had seen fast 
fillmg with tears; the bland calm look of the 
whole man needed the ennoblement of his evident 
devoutness to be raised into the type of holy 
innocence which some of the Romanists call the 
“sacerdotal face.” His whole soul was in his 
work, and he looked as little likely to step forth 
in the character of either a hero of romance or a 
faithful lover as could be imagined. Still Miss 
Monro was not discouraged; she remembered 
the warm passionate feeling she had once seen 
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break through the calm exterior, and she believed 
that what had happened once might occur again. 

Of course, while all eyes were directed on the 
new canon, he had to learn who the possessors of 
those eyes were one by one; and it was probably 
some time before the idea came into his mind 
that Miss Wilkins, the lady in black, with the 
sad pale face, so constant an attendant at service, 
so regular a visitor at the school, was the same 
Miss Wilkins as the bright vision of his youth. 
It was her sweet smile at a painstaking child 
that betrayed her—if, indeed, betrayal it might 
be called—where there was no wish or effort to 
conceal anything. Canon Livingstone left the 
schoolroom almost directly, and, after being for 
an hour or so in his house, went out to call on 
Mrs. Randall, the person who knew more of her 
neighbours’ affairs than any one in East Chester. 

The next day he called on Miss Wilkins her- 
self. She would have been very glad if he had kept 
on in his ignorance; it was so keenly painful to 
be in the company of one the sight of whom, 
even at a distance, had brought her such a keen 
remembrance of past misery; and when told of 
his call, as she was sitting at her sewing in the 
dining-room, she had to nerve herself for the 
interview before going up-stairs into the drawing- 
room, where he was being entertained by Miss 
Monro with warm demonstrations of welcome. 
A little contraction of the brow, a little compres- 
sion of the lips, an increased pallor on Ellinor’s 
part, was all that Miss Monro could see in her, 
though she had put on her glasses with foresight 
and intention to observe. She turned to the 
canon; his colour had certainly deepened as he 
went forwards with outstretched hand to meet 
Ellinor. That was all that was to be seen; but 
on the slight foundation of that blush, Miss 
Monro built many castles; and when they faded 
away, one after one, she recognised that they 
were only baseless visions. She used to put the 
disappointment of her hopes down to Ellinor’s 
unvaried calyiness of demeanour, which might 
be taken for coldness of disposition ; and to her 
steady refusal to allow Miss Monro to invite Canon 
Livingstone to the small teas they were in the 
habit of occasionally giving. Yet he persevered 
in his calls; about once every fortnight he came, 
and would sit an hour or more, looking covertly 
at his watch, as if, as Miss Monro shrewdly 
observed to herself, he did not go away at last 
because he wished to do so, but because he 
ought. Sometimes Ellinor was present, some- 
times she was away; in this latter case Miss 
Monro thought she could detect a certain wistful 
watching of the door every time a noise was heard 
outside the room. He always avoided any re- 
ference to former days at Hamley, and that, Miss 
Monro feared, was a bad sign. 

After this long uniformity of years without any 
event closely touching on Ellinor’s own individual 
life, with the one great exception of Mr. Corbet’s 
marriage, something happened which much af- 
fected her. Mr. Ness died suddenly at his par- 
sonage, and Ellinor learnt it first from Mr. 








Brown, a clergyman, whose living was near 
Hamley, and had been sent for by the parsonage 
servants as soon as they discovered that it was 
not sleep, but death, that made their master so 
late of rising. 

Mr. Brown had been appointed executor by 
his late friend, and wrote to tell Ellinor that 
after a few legacies were paid, she was to have a 
life-interest in the remainder of the small pro- 
perty that Mr. Ness had left, and that it would 
be necessary for her, as the residuary legatee, to 
come to Hamley parsonage as soon as convenient, 
to decide upon certain courses of action with re- 
gard to furniture, books, &c. 

Ellinor shrank from this journey, which her 
love and duty towards her dead friend rendered 
necessary. She had scarcely left East Chester 
since she first arrived there, sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, and she was timorous about the very 
mode of travelling; and then, to go back to 
Hamley, which she thought never to have seen 
again! She never spoke much about any feel- 
ings of her own, but Miss Monro could always 
read her silence, and interpreted it into pretty 
just and forcible words that afternoon when 
Canon Livingstone called. She liked to talk 
about Ellinor to him, and suspected that he liked 
to hear. She was almost annoyed this time by 
the comfort he would keep giving her; there 
was no greater danger in travelling by railroad 
than by coach, a little care about certain things 
was required, that wasall, and the average number 
of deaths by accidents on railroads were not 
greater than the average number when people 
travelled by coach, if you took into consideration 
the far greater number of travellers. Yes! 
returning to the deserted scenes of one’s youth 
was very painful. . . . . Had Miss Wilkins 
made any provision for another lady to take her 
place as visitor at the school? He believed it 
was her week. Miss Monro was out of all pa- 
tience at his entire calmness and reasonableness. 
Later in the day she became more at peace with 
him, when she received a kind little note from 
Mrs. Forbes, a great friend of hers, and the 
mother of the family! she was now teaching, 
saying that Canon Livingstone had called and 
told her that Ellinor had to go on a very painful 
journey, and that Mrs. Forbes was quite sure 
Miss Monro’s companionship upon it would be 


a great comfort to both, and that she could per- |' 


fectly be set at liberty for a fortnight or so, for 
it would fall in admirably with the fact that 
“Jeanie was growing tall, and the doctor had 
advised sea-air this spring ; so a month’s holiday 
would suit them now even better than later on.” 
Was this going straight to Mrs. Forbes, to whom 
she should herself scarcely have liked to name it, 
the act of a good thoughtful man, or of a lover ? 
questioned Miss Monro; but she could not answer 
her own inquiry, and had to be very grateful for 
the deed, without accounting for the motives. 

A coach met the train at a station about ten 
miles from Hamley, and Dixon was at the inn 


where the coach stopped, ready to receive them. || 
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The old man was almost in tears at the sight of 
them again in the familiar place. He had put 
on his Sunday clothes to do them honour; and to 
conceal his agitation he kept up a pretended 
bustle about their luggage. To the indignation 
of the inn-porters, who were of a later genera- 
tion, he would wheel it himself to the parsonage, 
though he broke down from fatigue once or 
twice on the way, and had to stand and rest, his 
ladies waiting by his side, and making remarks 
on the alterations of houses and the places of 
trees, in order to give him ample time to recruit 
himself, for there was no one to wait for them 
and give them a welcome to the parsonage, which 
was to be their temporary home. The respectful 
servants, in deep mourning, had all prepared, and 
gave Ellinor a note from Mr. Brown, saying that 
he purposely refrained from disturbing them that 
day after their long journey, but would call on 
the morrow, and tell them of the arrangements 
he had thought of making, always subject to 
Miss Wilkins’s approval. 

These were simple enough; certain legal forms 
to be gone through, any selections from books or 
furniture to be made, and the rest to be sold by 
auction as speedily as might be, as the successor 
to the living might wish to have repairs and 
alterations effected in the old parsonage. For 
some days Ellinor employed herself in business 
in the house, never going out except to church. 
Miss Monro, on the contrary, strolled about every- 
where, noticing all the alterations in place and 
people, which were never improvements in her 
opinion. Ellinor had plenty of callers (her 
tenants, Mr. and Mrs. Osbaldistone among 
others), but, excepting in rare cases—most of 
them belonged to humble life—she declined to see 
every one, as she had business enough on her 
hands: sixteen years makes a great difference in 
any set of people. The old acquaintances of 
her father’s in his better days were almost all 
dead or removed; there were one or two re- 
maining, and these Ellinor received; one or two 
more, old and infirm, confined to their houses, 
she planned to call upon before leaving Hamley. 
Every evening, when Dixon had done his work 
at Mr. Osbaldistone’s, he came up to the par- 
sonage, ostensibly to help her in moving or pack- 
ing books, but really because these two clung to 
eath other—were bound to each other by a bond 
never to be spoken about. It was understood 
between them that once before Ellinor left she 
should go and see the old place, Ford Bank. 
Not to go into the house, though Mr. and Mrs. 
Osbaldistone had begged her to name her own 
time for revisiting it when they and their family 
would be absent, but to see all the gardens and 
grounds once more; a solemn, miserable visit, 
which, because of the very misery it involved, 
appeared to Ellinor to be an imperative duty. 

Dixon and she talked together as she sat 
making a catalogue one evening in the old low- 
browed library; the casement windows were 
open into the garden, and the May showers had 


briar bush just below. Beyond the garden-hedge 
the grassy meadows sloped away down to the 
river; the parsonage was so much raised that 
sitting in the house you could see over the 
boundary hedge. Men with instruments were 
busy in the meadow. Ellinor, pausing in her 
work, asked Dixon what they were doing. 

“Them’s the people for the new railway,” said 
he. “Nought would satisfy the Hamley folk but 
to have a railway all to themselves—coaches is 
not good enough now-a-days.” 

He spoke with a tone of personal offence 
natural to a man who had passed all his life 
among horses, and considered railway-engines 
as their despicable rivals, conquering only by 
stratagem. 

By-and-by Ellinor passed on to a subject,the 
consideration of which she had repeatedly urged 
upon Dixon, and entreated him to come and form 
one of their household at East Chester. He was 
growing old, she thought, older even in looks and 
feelings than in years, and she would make him 
happy and comfortable in his declining years if 
he would but come and pass them under her 
care. The addition Mr. Ness’s bequest made to 
her income would enable her to do not: only this, 
but to relieve Miss Monro of her occupation of 
teaching ; which, at the years she had arrived at, 
was becoming burdensome. When she proposed 
the removal to Dixon he shook his head. 

“Tt’s not that I don’t thank you, and kindly, 
too; but I am too old to go chopping and 
changing.” 

“But it would be no change to come back to 
me, Dixon,” said Ellinor. 

“Yes it would. I were born i’ Hamley, and its 
in Hamley I reckon to die.” 

On her urging him a little more, it came out 
that he had a strong feeling that if he did not 
watch the spot where the dead man lay buried, 
the whole would be discovered; and that this 
dread of his had often poisoned the pleasure of 
his visit to East Chester. 

*T don’t rightly know how it is, for I some- 
times think if it wasn’t for you, missy, I should 
be glad to have made it all clear before I go; and 
yet at times J] dream, or it comes into my head as 
Tlie awake with the rheumatics, that some one 
is there, digging; or that I hear them cutting 
down the tree ; and then I get up and look out 
of the loft window—you’ll mind the window 
over the stables, as looks into the garden, all 
covered over wi’ the leaves of the jargonelle 
pear-tree? That were my room when first I 
came as stable-boy, and tho’ Mr. Osbaldistone 
would fain give me a warmer one, I allays tell 
him I like the old place best. And by times I’ve 
getem up five or six times a night to make sure 
that there was no one at work under the tree.” 

Ellinor shivered a little. He saw it, and re- 
strained himself in the relief he was receiving 
from imparting his superstitious fancies. 

* You see, missy, I could never rest at nights 
if I did not feel as if I kept the secret in my 





brought out the scents of the new-leafed sweet- 





hand, and held it tight day and night, so that I 
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could open my hand at any minute and see that 
it was there. No! my own little missy will let 
me come and see her now and again, and I know 
as I can allays ask her for what I want: and if 
it please God to lay me by, I shall tell her so, and 
she will see that I want for nothing. But some- 
how I could ne’er bear the leaving of Hamley. 
You shall come and follow me to my grave when 
my time comes.” 

“ Don’t talk so, please, Dixon,” said she. 

“Nay, it'll be a mercy when I can lay me 
down and sleep in peace: though I sometimes 
fear as peace will not come to me even there.” 
He was going out of the room, and was now 
more talking to himself than to her. “They say 
blood will out, and if it wern’t for her part in it, 
I could wish fora clear breast before I die.” 

She did not hear the latter part of this mum- 
bled sentence. She was looking ata letter just 
brought in and requiring an immediate answer. 
It was from Mr. Brown. Notes from him were 
of daily occurrence, but this contained an open 
letter the writing of which was strangely familiar 
to her—it did not need the signature, “ Ralph 
Corbet,” to tell her whom the letter was from. 
For some moments she could not read the words. 
They expressed a simple enough request, and 
was addressed to the auctioneer who was to dis- 
pose of the rather valuable library of the late 
Mr. Ness, and whose name had been advertised 
in connexion with the sale, in the Athenseum, 
and other similar papers. To him Mr. Corbet 


wrote, saying that he should be unable to be 
present when the books were sold, but wishing to 
be allowed to buy in at any price decided upon a 
certain rare folio edition of Virgil, bound in parch- 


ment, and with notes in Italian. The book was 
fully described. Though no Latin scholar, Elli- 
nor knew the book well—remembered its look 
from old times, and could instantly have laid her 
hand uponit. The auctioneer had sent the re- 
quest on to his employer, Mr. Brown. That 
gentleman applied to Ellinor for her consent, 
She saw that the facts of the intended sale must 
be all that Mr. Corbet was aware of, and that he 
could not know to whom the books belonged. 
She chose out the book, and wrapped and tied it 
up with trembling hands. He might be the 
person to untie the knot. It was strangely 
| familiar to her love, after so many years, to be 
brought into thus much contact with him. She 
wrote a short note to Mr. Brown, in which she 
requested him to say, as though from himself, 
and without any mention of her name, that he, as 
executor, requested Mr. Corbet’s acceptance of 
|, the Virgil, as a remembrance of his former 
Then she rang the bell, and 
| gave the letter and parcel to the servant. 
(| Again alone, and Mr. Corbet’s open letter 
on the table. She took it up and looked at it 
| till the letters dazzled crimson on the white 
'| paper. Her life rolled backwards, and she was a 
girlagain. At last she roused herself; but instead 
| of destroying the note—it was long years since 
', all her love-letters from him had been returned to 





the writer—she unlocked her little writing-case 
again, and placed this letter carefully down at 
the bottom, among the dead rose-leaves which 
embalmed the note from her father, found after 
his death under his pillow, the little golden cur) 
the half-finished sewing of her mother. 

The shabby writing-case itself was given her 
by her father long ago, and had since been taken 
with her everywhere. To be sure her changes of 
places had been but few; butif she had gone to 
Nova Zembla, the sight of that little leather 
box on awaking from her first sleep, would have 
given her a sense of home. She locked the case 
up again, and felt all the richer for that morning. 

A day or two afterwards she left Hamley. Be- 
fore she went she compelled herself to go round 
the gardens and grounds of Ford Bank. She had 
made Mrs. Osbaldistone understand that it would 
be painful to her to re-enter the house; but Mr. 
Osbaldistone accompanied her in her walk. 

“You see how literally we have obeyed the 
clause in the lease which ties us out from any 
alterations,” said he, smiling. “ We are living in 
a tangled thicket of wood. 1 must confess that I 
should have liked to cut down a good deal; but 
we do not do even the requisite thinnings without 
making the proper application for leave to Mr. 
Johnson. In fact, your old friend Dixon is jealous 
of every pea-stick the gardener cuts. 1 never 
met with so faithful a fellow. A good enough 
servant, too, in his way ; but somewhat too old- 
fashioned for my wife and daughters, who com- 
plain of his being surly now and then.” 

“You are not thinking of parting with him,” 
said Ellinor, jealous for Dixon. 

“Oh no; he and I are capital friends. 
believe Mrs. Osbaldistone herself would never 
consent to his leaving us. But some ladies, you 
know, like a little more subserviency in manner 
than our friend Dixon can boast.” 

Ellinor made no reply. They were entering 
the painted flower-garden, hidmg the ghastly 
memory. She could not speak. She felt as if, 
with all her striving, she could not move—just as 
one does in a nightmare—but she was past the 
place even as this terror came to its acme; and 
when she came to herself, Mr. Osbaldistone was 
still blandly talking, and saying : 

“Tt is now a reward for our obedience to your 
wishes, Miss Wilkins, for if the projected railway 
passes through the Ash-field yonder, we should 
have been perpetually troubled with the sight of 
the trains; indeed, the sound would have been 
much more distinct than it will be now, coming 
through the interlacing branches. Then you will 
not go in, Miss Wilkins? Mrs. Osbaldistone 
desired me to say how happy——Ah! I can un- 
derstand such feelings——Certainly, certainly ; 
it is so much the shortest way to the town, that 
we elder ones always go through the stable-yard ; 
for young people, itis perhaps not quite so desir- 
able. Ha! Dixon,” he continued, “on the watch 
for the Miss Ellinor we so often hear of! This 
old man,” he continued to Ellinor, “is never 
satisfied with the seat of our young ladies, always 
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comparing their way of riding with that of a cer- 
tain missy-—” 

“T cannot help it, sir; they’ve quite a different 
style of hand, and sit all lumpish-like. Now, 
Miss Ellinor, there——” 

“Hush, Dixon,” she said, suddenly aware of 
why the old servant was not popular with his 
mistress. “I suppose I may be allowed to ask 
for Dixon’s company for an hour or so; we have 
something to do together before we leave ?” 

The consent given, the two walked away, as by 
previous appointment to Hamley churchyard, 
where he was to point out to her the exact spot 
where he wished to be buried. Trampling over 
the long rank grass, but avoiding the passing 
directly over any of the thickly-strewn graves, he 
made straight for one spot,—a little space of un- 
occupied ground close by, where Molly, the pretty 
scullery-maid, lay : 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Mary GREAVES. 
Born 1797. Died 1818. 
“We part to meet again.” 

“I put this stone up over her with my first 
savings,” said he, looking at it; and then pulling 
out his knife he began to clean out the letters. 
“1 said then as I would lie by her. And it’ll be 
a comfort to think you'll see me laid here. I 
trust no one will be so crabbed as to take a fancy 
to this here spot of ground.” 

Ellinor grasped eagerly at the only pleasure 
that her money enabled her to give to the old 
mai; and promised him that she would take care 
and buy the right to that particular piece of 
ground. This was evidently a gratification Dixon 
had frequently yearned after; he kept saying, 
“T’m greatly obleeged to ye, Miss Ellinor. I 
may say I’m truly obleeged.” And when he saw 
them off by the coach the next day, his last words 
were, “I cannot justly say how greatly I’m 
obleeged to you for that matter o’ the church- 
yard.” It was a much more easy affair to give 
Miss Monro some additional comforts; she was 
as cheerful as ever; still working away at her 
languages at any spare time, but confessing that 
she was tired of the perpetual teaching in which 
her life had been spent during the last thirty 
years. Ellinor was now enabled to set her at 
liberty from this, and she accepted the kindness 
from her former pupil with as much simple grati- 
tude as that with which a mother receives a favour 
from a child. “If Ellinor were but married to 
Canon Livingstone, I should be happier than I 
have ever been since my father died,” she used 
to say to herself in the solitude of her bed- 
chamber, for talking aloud had become her wont 
in the early years of her isolated life as a gover- 
ness. ‘And yet,” she went on, “I don’t know 
what I should do without her; it is lucky for me 
that things are not in my hands, for a pretty mess 
I should make of them, one way or another. 
Dear! how old Mrs. Cadogan used to hate that 
word “mess,” and correct her granddaughters 
for using it right before my face, when I knew 
I had said it myself only the moment before! 
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Well! those days are all over now. God be 
thanked !” 

In spite of being glad that “things were not 
in her hands,” Miss Monro tried to take affairs 
into her charge by doing all she could to persuade 
Ellinor to allow her to invite the canon to their 
“little sociable teas.” ‘The most provoking part 
was, that she was sure he would have come if he 
had been asked; but she could never get leave to 
do so. “Ofcourse no man could go on for ever 
and ever without encouragement,” as she con- 
fided to herself in a plaintive tone of voiee; and 
by-and-by many people were led to suppose that 
the bachelor canon was paying attention to Miss 
Forbes, the eldest daughter of the family to 
which the delicate Jeanie belonged. It was, 
perhaps, with the Forbeses that both Miss Monro 
and Ellinor were the most intimate of all the 
families in East Chester. Mrs. Forbes was a 
widow lady of good means, with a large family of 
pretty delicate daughters. She herself belonged 
to one of the great houses in ——shire, but had 
married into Scotland; so, after her husband’s 
death, it was the most natural thing in the world 
that she should settle in East Chester; and one 
after another of her daughters had become first 
Miss Monro’s pupil and afterwards her friend. 
Mrs. Forbes herself had always been strongly 
attracted by Ellinor, but it was long before she 
could conquer the timid reserve by which Miss 
Wilkins was hedged round. It was Miss Monro, 
who was herself incapable of jealousy, who per- 
severed in praising one to another, and in bring- 
ing them together; and now Ellinor was as inti- 
mate and familiar in Mrs. Forbes’s household as 
she ever could be with any family not her own. 

Mrs. Forbes was considered to be a little 
fanciful as to illness; but it was no wonder, 
remembering how many sisters she had lost by 
consumption. Miss Monro had often grumbled 
at the manner in which her pupils were made 
irregular for very trifling causes. But no one 
so alarmed as she, when, in the autumn suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ness’s death, Mrs. Forbes re- 
marked to her on Ellinor’s increased delicacy 
of appearance, and shortness of breathing. 
From that time forwards she worried Eilinor 
(if an 
have 
cautions. 


one so sweet and patient could ever 
een worried) with respirators and pre- 
Ellinor submitted to all her friend’s 
wishes and cares, sooner than make her anxious, 
and remained a prisoner in the house through 


November. Then Miss Monro’s anxiety took 
another turn. Ellinor’s appetite and spirits 
failed her—not at all an unnatural consequence 
of so many weeks’ confinement to the house. 
A plan was started, quite suddenly, one morn- 
ing in December, that met with approval from 
every one but Ellinor, who was, however, by this 
time too languid to make much resistance. 

Mrs. Forbes and her daughters were going to 
Rome for three or four months, so as to avoid 
the trying east winds of spring; why should 
not Miss Wilkins go with them? They urged 
it, and Miss Monro urged it, thongh with a little 
private sinking of the heart at the idea of the 
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long separation from one who was almost like 
a child to her. Ellinor was, as it were, lifted 
off her feet and borne away by the unanimous 
opinion of others—the doctor included—who 
decided that such a step was highly desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary. She knew that 
she had only a life interest both in her father’s 
roperty and in that bequeathed to her by Mr. 
io. Hitherto she had not felt much troubled 
by this, as she had supposed that in the natural 
course of events she should survive Miss Monro 
and Dixon, both of whom she looked upon-as 
dependent upon her. All she had to bequeath to 
the two, were the small savings, which would 
not nearly suffice for both purposes, especially 
considering that Miss Monro had given up her 
teaching, and that both she and Dixon were 
passing into years. 

Before Ellinor left England she had made 
every arrangement for the contingency of her 
death abroad that Mr. Johnson could ‘suggest. 
She had written and sent a long letter to 
Dixon; and a shorter one was left in charge of 
Canon Livingstone (she dared not hint at the 
possibility of her dying to Miss Monro) to be 
sent to the old man. 

As they drove out of the King’s Cross sta- 
tion, they passed a gentleman’s carriage enter- 
ing. Ellinor saw a bright handsome lady, a 
nurse, and baby inside, and a gentleman sitting 
by them whose face she could never forget. It 
was Mr. Corbet taking his wife and child to the 
railway. They were going on a Christmas visit 
to East Chester deanery. He had been leaning 
back, not noticing the passers-by, not attending 
to the other inmates of the carriage, probably 
absorbed in the consideration of some law case. 
Such were the casual glimpses Ellinor had of 
one, with whose life she had once thought her- 
self bound up. 

Who so proud as Miss Monro when a foreign 
letter came ? Her correspondent was not particu- 
larly graphic in her descriptions, nor were there 
any adventures to be described, nor was the 
habit of mind of Ellinor such as to make her clear 
and definite in her own impressions from what 
she saw, and her natural reserve kept her from 
being fluent in communicating them even to Miss 
Monro. But that lady would have been pleased 
to read aloud these letters to the assembled dean 
and canons, and would not have been surprised 
if they had invited her to the chapter-house for 
that purpose. To her circle of untravelled 
ladies, ignorant of Murray, but laudibly de- 
sirous of information, all Ellinor’s historical 
reminiscences, and rather formal details were 
really interesting. There was no railroad in 
those days between Lyons and Marseilles, so 
their progress was slow, and the passage of 
letters to and fro, when they had arrived in 
Rome, long ‘and uncertain. But all seemed 
going on well, Ellinor spoke of herself as in 

tier health; and Canon Livingstone (between 
whom and Miss Monro great intimacy had 
sprung up since Ellinor had gone away, and 
Miss Monro could ask him to tea) confirmed 
this report of Miss Wilkins’s health from a 








letter which he had received from Mrs. Forbes. 
Curiosity about that letter was Miss Monro’s 
torment. What could they have had to write 
to each other about! It was a very odd pro- 
ceeding; althoughthe Livingstones and Forbeses 
were distantly related, after the manner of Scot- 
land? Could it have been that he had offered 
to Euphemia, after all, and that her mother 
had answered; or, possibly, there was 2 letter 
from Effie herself, enclosed? It was a pity for 
Miss Monro’s peace of mind that she did not ask 
him straight away. She would then have learnt 
what Canon Livingstone had no thought of con- 
cealing, that Mrs. Forbes had written solely to 
give him some fuller directions about certain 
charities than she had had time to think about 
in the hurry of starting. As it was, and when 
a little later on, she heard him speak of the 
possibility of his going himself to Rome, when 
bis term of residence was over, in time for the 
Carnival, she gave up her fond project in de- 
spair, and felt very much like a child whose 
house of bricks had been knocked down by the 
unlucky waft of some passing petticoat. 

Meanwhile, the entire change of scene brought 
on the exquisite refreshment of entire change 
of thought. Ellinor had not been able so com- 
pletely to forget her past life for many years; 
it was like a renewing of her youth; cut so sud- 
denly short by the shears of fate. Ever since 
that night, she had had to rouse herself on 
awakening in the morning into a full compre- 
hension of the great cause she had for much fear 
and heavy grief. Now, when she wakened in 
her little room, fourth piano, No. 36, Babuino, 
she saw the strange pretty things around her, 
and her mind went off into pleasant wonder and 
conjecture, happy recollections of the day before, 
and pleasant anticipations of the day to come. 
Latent in Ellinor was her father’s artistic tem- 
perament ; everything new and strange was a 
picture and a delight ; the merest group in the 
street, a Roman facchino, with his cloak draped 
over his shoulder, a girl going to market or car- 
rying her pitcher back from the fountain, every- 
thing, and every person that presented it, or him- 
self, to her senses gave them a delicious shock, 
as if it were something strangely familiar from 
Pinelli, but unseen by her mortal eyes before. 
She forgot her despondency, her ill health dis- 
appeared as if by magic ; the Misses Forbes, who 
had taken the pensive drooping invalid as a com- 
panion out of kindness of heart, found them- 
selves amply rewarded by the sight of her 
amended frealth, and her keen enjoyment of 
everything, and the half-quaint, half-naive ex- 
pressions of her pleasure. 

So March came round; Lent was late that 
year. The great nosegays of violets and camel- 
lias were for sale at the corner of the Condotti, 
and the revellers had no difficulty in procuring 
much rarer flowers for the belles of the Corso. 
The embassies had their baleonies ; the attachés 
of the Russian embassy threw their light and 
lovely presents at every pretty girl, or suspicion 
of a pretty girl, who passed slowly in her car- 
riage, covered over with her white domino, and 
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holding her wire mask as a protection to her 
face from the showers of lime confetti, whieh 
otherwise would have been enough to blind her! 
Mrs. Forbes had her own hired balcony as be- 
came a wealthy and respectable Englishwoman. 
The girls had a great basket full of bouquets 
with which to pelt their friends in the crowd 
below; a store of moccoletti lay piled on the 
table behind, for it was the last day of Carnival, 
and as soon as dusk came on the tapers were to 
be lighted, to be as quickly extinguished by every 
means in every one’s power. ‘The crowd below 
was at its wildest pitch; the rows of stately 
contadine alone sitting unmovable as their 
possible ancestors, the senators who received 
Brennus and his Gauls. Masks and white do- 
minoes, foreign gentlemen, and the riffraff of 
the city, slow-driving carriages, showers of 
flowers, most of them faded by this time, 
every one shouting and struggling at that 
wild pitch of excitement which may so soon 
turn into fury; the Forbes girls had given 
place at the window to their mother and Elli- 
nor, who were gazing half amused, half terrified 
at the mad parti-coloured movement below; 
when a familiar face looked up, smiling a recogni- 
tion ; and “ How shall I get to you?” was asked 
in English, by the well-known voice of Canon 
Livingstone. They saw him disappear under 
the baleony on which they were standing, but it 
was some time before he made his appearance in 
their room. And when he did, he was almost 
overpowered with greetings ; so glad were they 
to see an East Chester face. 

* When. did you come? Where are you? 
What a pity you did not come sooner? It is 
so long since we have heard anything; do tell us 
everything? It is three weeks since we have had 
any letters ; those tiresome boats have been so ir- 
regular because of the weather? How was every- 
body—Miss Monro in particular, Ellinor says ?” 

He, quietly smiling, replied to their questions 
by slow degrees. He had only arrived the night 
before, and had been hunting for them all day ; 
but no one could give him any distinct intelli- 
gence as to their whereabouts in all the noise 
and confusion of the place, especially as they 
had their only English servant with them, and 
the canon was not strong in his Italian. He 
was not sorry he had missed all but this last 
day of Carnival, for he was half blinded, and 
wholly deafened as it was. He was at the 
“ Angleterre ;” he had left East Chester about 
a week ago; he had letters for all of them, but 
had not dared to bring them through the crowd 
for fear of having his pocket picked. Miss 
Monro was very well, but very uneasy at not 
having heard from Ellinor for so long; the 
irregularity of the boats must be telling both 
ways, for their English friends were full of 
wonder at not hearing from Rome. And then 
followed some well-deserved abuse of the Roman 
post, and some suspicion of the carefulness with 
which Italian servants posted English letters. 





All these answers were satisfactory enough, yet 
|| Mrs. Forbes thought she saw a latent uneasiness 
| in Canon Livingstone’s manner; and fancied | 


once or twice that he hesitated in replying to 
Ellinor’s questions. But there was no being 
quite sure in the increasing darkness, which 
prevented countenances from being seen; nor 
in the constant interruptions and screams which 
were going on in the small crowded room, as 
wafting handkerchiefs, puffs of wind, or veritable 
extinguishers, fastened to long sticks, and 
coming from nobody knew where, put out taper 
after taper as fast as they were lighted. 

* You will come home with us,” said Mrs. 
Forbes. “I can only offer you cold meat with 
tea; our cook is gone out, this being an uni- 
versal festa; but we cannot part with an old 
friend for any scruples as to the commissariat.” 

“Thank you. I should have invited myself, if 
you had not been good enough to ask me.” 

When they had all arrived at their apartment 
in the Babuino (Canon Livingstone had gone 
round to fetch the letters with which he was 
entrusted), Mrs. Forbes was confirmed in her 
supposition that he had something particular 
and not very pleasant to say to Ellinor, by the 
rather grave and absent manner in which he 
awaited her return from taking off her out-of- 
door things. He broke off, indeed, in his con- 
versation with Mrs. Forbes to go and meet 
Ellinor, and to lead her into the most distant 
window before he delivered her letters. 

“From what you said in the baleony yonder, 
I fear you have not received your home letters 
regularly ?” 

“No!” replied she, startled and trembling, 
she hardly knew why. 

“No more has Miss Monro heard from you; 
nor, I believe, has some one else who expected to 
hear. Your man of business—I forget his name.” 

“My man of business! Something has gone 
wrong, Mr. Livingstone. Tell me—I want to 
know. I have been expecting it—only tell me.” 
She sat down suddenly, as white as ashes. 

* Dear Miss Wilkins, I’m afraid it is painful 
enough, but you are fancying it worse than it 
is. All your friends are quite well; but an old 
servant a 

“Well!” she said, seeing his hesitation, and 
leaning forwards and gripping at his arm. 

“Ts taken up on a charge of manslaughter or 
murder.—Oh ! Mrs. Forbes, come here !” 

For Ellinor had fainted, falling forwards on 
the arm she had held. When sbe came round 
she was lying half-undressed on her bed; they 
were giving her tea in spoonfuls. 

“1 must get up,” she moaned. 
home.” 

“ You must lie still,” said Mrs. Forbes, firmly. 

“You don’t know. I must go home,” she 
repeated; and she tried to sit up, but fell back 
helpless. Then she did not speak, but lay and 
thought. “Will you bring me some meat?” 
she whispered. “And some wine?” They 
brought her meat and wine; she ate, though she 
was choking. Now, please bring me my let- 
ters, and leave me alone; and after that I 
should like to speak to Canon Livingstone. 
Don’t let him go, please. I won’t be long— 
half an hour, I think. Ouly let me be alone.” 
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There was a hurried feverish sharpness in her 
tone that made Mrs. Forbes very anxious, but 
she judged it best to comply with her requests. 

The letters were brought, the lights were ar- 
ranged so that she could read them lying on her 
bed ; and they left her. Then she got up and 
stood on her feet, dizzy enough, her arms 
clasped at the top of her head, her eyes dilated 
and staring as if looking at some great horror. 
But after a few minutes she sat down suddenly, 
and began to read. Letters were csldeally 
missing. Some had been sent by an opportu- 
nity who had been delayedon the journey, and had 
not yet arrived in Rome. Others had been de- 
spatched by the post, but the severe weather, 
the unusual snow, had, in those days, before 
the railway was made between Lyons and Mar- 
seilles, put a stop to many a traveller’s plans, 
and had rendered the transmission of the mail 
extremely uncertain; so much that intelligence 
which Miss Monro had evidently considered as 
certain to be known to Ellinor was entirely 
matter of conjecture, and could only be guessed 
at from what was told in these letters. One 
was from Mr. Johnson, one from Mr. Brown, 
one from Miss Monro; of course the last men- 
tioned was the first read. She spoke of the 
shock of the discovery of Mr. Dunster’s body, 
discovered in the cutting of the new line of rail- 
road from Hamley to the nearest railway sta- 
tion ; the body so hastily buried long ago, in its 
clothes, by which it was now recognised—a 
recognition confirmed by one or two more per- 
sonal and indestructible things, such as his 
watch and seal with his initials; of the shock 
to every one, the Osbaldistones in particular, 
on the further discovery of a fleam, or horse- 
lancet, having the name of Abraham Dixon en- 
graved on the handle; how Dixon had gone on 
Mr. Osbaldistone’s business to a horse-fair in 
Ireland some weeks before this, and had had his 
leg broken by a kick from an unruly mare, so 
that he was barely able to move about when the 
officers of justice went to apprehend him in 
Tralee. : 

At this point Ellinor cried out loud and 
shrill. 

“Oh, Dixon! Dixon! and I was away enjoy- 
ing myself.” 

They heard her cry, and came to the door, 
but it was bolted inside. 

* Please go away,” she said; “ please go. I 
will be very quiet, only please go.” 

She could not bear just then to read any more 
of Miss Monro’s letter; she tore open Mr. 
Johnson’s letter—the date was a fortnight earlier 
than Miss Monro’s; he also expressed his won- 
der at not hearing from her, in reply to his letter 
of January 9; but he added, that he thought 
that her trustees had judged rightly ; the hand- 
some sum the railway company had offered for 
the land when their surveyor decided on the 
alteration of the line, Mr. Osbaldistone, &c. &c., 


she could not read any more ; it was Fate pursu- | p 


ing her ; then she took the letter up again and 


| tried to read; but all that reached her under- 
standing was the fact that Mr. Johnson had sent 





his present letter to Miss Monro, thinking that 
she might know of some private opportunity safer 
than the post. Mr. Brown’s was just such a 
letter as he occasionally sent her from time to 
time ; a correspondence that arose out of their 
mutual regard for their dead friend Mr. Ness. 
It, too, had been sent to Miss Monro to direct. 
Ellinor was on the point of putting it aside 
entirely, when the name of Corbet caught her 
eye; “ You will be interested to hear that the 
old pupil of our departed friend who was so 
anxious to obtain the folio Virgil with the 
Italian notes, is appointed the new judge in 
room of Mr. Justice Jenkin. At least I conclude 
that Mr. Ralph Corbet, Q.C., is the same as the 
Virgil fancier.” 

“ Yes,” said Ellinor, bitterly; ‘ he judged 
well; it would never have done.” They were 
the first words of anything like reproach 
which she ever formed in her own mind during 
all these years. She thought for a few moments 
of the old times; it seemed to steady her brain 
to think of them. Then she took up and finished 
Miss Monro’s letter. That excellent friend had 
done all she thought that Ellinor would have 
wished without delay. She had written to Mr. 
Johnson, and charged him to do all that he could 
to defend Dixon, and to spare no expense. She 
was thinking of going to the prison in the 
county town, to see the old man herself, but 
Ellinor could see that all these endeavours and 
purposes of Miss Monro’s were based on love 
for her own pupil, and a desire to set her mind 
at ease as far as she could, rather than from 
any idea that Dixon himself could be. innocent. 
Ellinor put down the letters, and went to the 
door, then turned back, and locked them up in 
her writing-case with trembling hands; and 
after that she entered the drawing-room, look- 
ing liker to a ghost than to a living woman. 

* Can I speak to you for a minute alone?” 
Her still, tuneless voice made the words into a 
command. Canon Livingstone arose and fol- 
lowed her into the little dining-room. “ Will 
you tell me all you know—all you have heard 
about my—you know what.” 

‘Miss Monro was my informant—at least at 
first—it was in the Times the day before I left ; 
Miss Monro says it could only have been done 
ina moment of anger if the old servant is really 
guilty; that he was as steady and good a man 
as she ever knew, and she seems to have a 
strong feeling against Mr. Dunster, as always 
giving your father much unnecessary trouble ; 
in fact, she hints that his disappearance at the 
time was supposed to be the cause of a con- 
siderable loss of property to Mr. Wilkins.” 

“No!” said Ellinor, eagerly, feeling that 
some justice ought to be done to the dead man ; 
and then she stopped short, fearful of saying 
anything that should betray her full knowledge. 
‘7 mean this,” she went on; “ Mr. Dunster 
was a very disagreeable man_personally—and 
apa—we none of us liked him; but he was 
quite honest—please remember that.” 

The canon bowed, and said a few acquiescing 
words. He waited for her to speak again. 
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__ “ Miss Monro says she is going to see Dixon 
in——” 

“ Oh, Mr. Livingstone, I can’t bear it !” 

He let her alone, looking at her pitifully, as 
she twisted and wrung her hands together in 
her endeavour to regain the quiet manner she 
had striven to maintain through the interview. 
She looked up at him with a poor attempt at an 
apologetic smile : 

“Tt is so terrible to think of that good old 
man in prison.” 

You do not believe him guilty!” said Canon 
Livingstone, in some surprise. “I am afraid, 
from all I heard and read, there is but little doubt 
that he did kill the man ; I trust in some moment 
of irritation, with no premeditated malice.” 

Ellinor shook her head. 

“ How soon can I get to England ?” asked 
she. ‘I must start at once.” 

** Mrs. Forbes sent out while you were lying 
down. I am afraid there is no boat to Mar- 
seilles till Thursday, the day after to-morrow.” 

* But I must go sooner !” said Ellinor, start- 
ing up. “I must go; please help me. He 
may be tried before I can get there!” 

“ Alas! I fear that will be the case, whatever 
haste you make. The trial was to come on at 
the Hellingford Assizes, and that town stands 
first on the Midland Circuit list. To-day is the 
27th of February; the assizes begin on the 6th 
of March.” 

“ will start to-morrow morning early for 
Civita; there may be a boat there they do not 
know of here. At any rate, I shall be on my 
way. Ifhe dies, I must die too. Oh! I don’t 
know what I am saying, I am so utterly crushed 
down! It would be such a kindness if you 
would go away, and let no one come tome. I 
know Mrs. Forbes is so good, she will forgive 
me. I will say good-by to you all before 1 go 
to-morrow morning; but I must think now.” 

For one moment he stood looking at her as 
if he longed to comfort her by more words. He 
thought better of it, however, and silently lefi 
the room. 

For a long time Ellinor sat still; now and 
then taking up Miss Monro’s letter and re- 
reading the few terrible details. Then she be- 
thought her that possibly the canon might have 
brought a copy of the Times, containing the 
examination of Dixon before the magistrates, 
and she opened the door and called to a passing 
servant to make the inquiry. She was quite 
right in her conjecture ; Canon Livingstone had 
had the paper in his pocket during his interview 
with her; but he thought the evidence so con- 
clusive, that the perusal of it would only be 
adding to her extreme distress by accelerating 
the conviction of Dixon’s guilt, which he believed 
she must arrive at, sooner or later. 

He had been reading the report over with 
Mrs. Forbes and her daughters, after his return 
from Ellinor’s room, and they were all participat- 
ing in his opinion upon it, when her request for 
the Times was conveyed. They had reluctantly 
agreed, saying there did not appear to be a 
shadow of doubt in the fact of Dixon’s having 





killed Mr. Dunster, only hoping there might 
prove to be some extenuating circumstances, 
which Ellinor had probably recollected, and 
which she was desirous of producing on the 
approaching trial. 





ON THE RACK. 

Or the many thousand persons who have 
groaned their lives out on the rack, not more 
than one, however, so far as is known to the 
writer of this paper, has survived to put down 
in writing any account of his sufferings. Men 
have escaped from the gibbet to tell us that the 
sensation of hanging is, on the whole, not only 
endurable, but pleasant, and consists chiefly 
in a flash of fire, a buzzing in the ears, and 
a vague impression of green fields. Sailors half 
drowned have struggled back to daylight, to in- 
form us that on the point of drowning the me- 
mory brings back at a flash all the events of the 
past life in an instant of time. Men doomed to 
the guillotine have recorded their feelings on the 
near approach of the hour of death; suicides, 
killing themselves with charcoal, have had the 
curious courage to note down their dying pangs ; 
but the tortures of the rack have ouly once been 
fully described, and in that one case, clearly, 
fully, truthfully, yet without any revolting— 
though not without many ghastly—details. 

The hardy narrator is one William Lithgow, 
a restless ill-educated garrulous egotistic Scot- 
tish traveller, who, in the reign of James 
the First, published his fifteen years’ travels, 
chiefly on foot, over twenty-five thousand seven 
hundred miles, and dates his book from his 
** Chamber in the Charter-house.” Of the book 
—written in a shambling pedantic style—the 
title-page and an extract from the preface will 
be sufficient samples. The title-page runs thus : 

“A most delectable and true Discourse of an 
admired and painful Peregrination from Scot- 
land to the most famous Kingdoms in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, with the particular Descrip- 
tions (more exactly set down than have been 
heretofore in English) of Italy, Sicilia, Dal- 
matia, Ilyria, Epire, Peloponessus, Macedonia, 
Thessalia, and the whole Continent of Greece, 
Crete, Rhodes, the Iles Cyclades, with all the 
Llands in the Ionian, Mgean, and Adriatick 
Seas, Thracia, and the renowned City Constan- 
tinople, Colchis, Bythinia, and the Black Sea, 
Phrygia and the chiefest Countries of Asia 
Minor, from thence to Cyprus, Pheenicia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia Petrea, and Deserts, 
Higypt, the Read Sea, Grand Cayro, the whole 
Provinces of Canaan, the Lake of Sodome and 
Gomorha, the famous Rivers Nylus, Euphrates, 
Jordan, and the sacred City Jerusalem,” &c. 

The preface is stuffed with barbarous com- 
pound words, and betrays that swaggeriug 
timidity not unusual with authors who fear 
criticism. It concludes with a violent out- 
burst of self-assertion: “If thou” (the reader) 
“he,” he says, “a villane, a ruffian, a montus, 
a knave, a carper, a witch, a brute, a bulfon, 
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a stupid ass, and a gnawing worm with 
envious lips, I bequeath thee to a carnificiale 
reward, where a flaxen rope will scon despatch 
thy backbiting slander, and free my toilsome 
travels and now painfull labours from the deadly 

oison of thy sharp-edged calumnies, and so go 
~~ thyself, for I neither will respect thy love 
nor regard thy malice.” 

There is one strange feaiure in the volume. 
Lithgow gives no account of his antecedents or 
of his motives for travelling, and this rather 
confirms me in my opinion that he was a spy of 
King James’s. But this—two hundred years 
after—matters little ; suffice it to say, that after 
being often robbed, and beaten, and shipwrecked, 
and in danger from the Turks and the galleys, 
Lithgow arrived in Malaga in the October of 
the year 1620, intending there to embark in 
a French ship for Alexandria, thence hoping 
to reach the dominions of Prester Jolin: that 

riestly monarch of whom Shakespeare, a great 
roman to travellers’ stories, had also heard. 

Unluckily, the midnight after his arrival the 
English fleet anchored at Malaga. The town, 
mistaking our sailors for Turks, was thrown into 
a paroxysm of alarm. The castle bells rang back- 
ward, the drums beat, the women and children 
fled to the interior, and the men remained all 
night under arms. At daybreak the sight of 
the English colours removed the Spaniards’ 
fears, and the English ‘General ” and his chief 
officers came on shore, and informed Don 
Jaspar Ruiz de Peredas, the governor, that they 
were under sail to attack Algiers. 

Resisting all overtures to accompany his 
countrymen, Lithgow was walking to his lodg- 
ings to pack up for his venturous voyage, when, 
in a narrow lonely street of the slanting town, 
nine alguazils leaped out on him, and griping 
his throat to stop his shouts, wrapped him in a 
black frieze cloak, and carried him to the go- 
vernor’s house, where he was locked up in a 
small room until mass should be over. On the 

overnor’s return from mass, Lithgow was shown 
into a room where the governor, the captain of 
the town, the alcalde major, and the state 
scrivener, sat to examine him. They asked Irim 
his motive in coming to Spain, the destination 
of the English fleet, and why the English admiral 
had refused to come on shore? But finding that 
neither threats nor cajolery would draw confes- 
sion from him, they all at once shouted out that 
he lied, and called him a Lutheran son of tlie 
devil, and a spy and a traitor who had been 
hiding nine months in Seville, obtaining infor- 
mation for the English admiral when the Piate 
fleet was expected from the Indies. They then 
searched his cloak-bag, but found only a book of 
passports and testimonials, a Jerusalem medal, 
and a letter of safe-conduct from King James. 

For fear that he should be seen by his coun- 
irywen, poor Lithgow was then incarcerated in 
the corregidor’s house (his ship that night off 
on the free ocean), and first searched. In the 
neck of his doublet, between two canvases, 
were found one hundred and thirty-seven double 





pieces of gold, three hundred and forty-eight | 


ducats of which the governor pocketed, giving 
the other two hundred crowns in aid of the 
foundation of a new Capucin monastery. 

Two Turkish slaves then led Lithgow to his 
prison, and there laid him on his back, heavily 
ironed, and left him to lament the thirst for tra- 
velling that had led him into such dangers. His 
only food for forty-six days was three ounces of 
bread and a pint of water daily. On the forty- 
seventh day, he heard at daybreak the noise of a 
coach in the street. Soon afterwards nine algua- 
zils entered, and carried him, ironed as he was, 
into a carriage, and drove to a vine-press-house 
in a lonely vineyard, a league from the town, 
where the governor and alcalde were. 

Still refusing to confess himself a spy, the 
poor Englishman, faint with hunger, was sen- 
tenced to the rack. He was carried to the 
stone gallery, where the rack stood, and the ¢or- 
mentor, as he was rightly called, began to unbolt 
his irons: striking off an inch of the unhappy 
prisoner’s left heel, in a rage at not being able 
to unscrew the wedges quick enough. ‘The mo- 
ment the irons fell off, Lithgow sank on his 
knees, and prayed to God for strength in that 
hour of fiery trial: determining that no pain 
should induce him to confess himself guilty. He 
was then stripped to the skin, and hung by the 
shoulders to the rack, with cords that went 
under both his arms, and ran on two rings of 
iron that were fixed in the wall above his head, 
The tormentor next drew down the prisoner’s 
legs through the two sides of the rack, and tied 
a cord about each ankle: bending his knees at 
the same time so as to crush his knee-pans 
against the wood of the rack, 

The corregidor, who looked on, observing 
that the name of King James was tattooed on 
the prisoner’s arm, here ordered the executioner 
to tear it asunder; on which the ruffian, tying 
both Lithgow’s arms, laid down on his back, 
setting his feet against the prisoner, and dragged 
on the cords until they cut through the sinews to 
the bone. By this time the miserable man, half 
dead with pain, his eyes starting, his mouth in a 
foam, kept shouting, “I am innocent, 1 am 
innocent! O Lord, have mercy upon me, and 
strengthen me with patience to undergo this 
barbarous murder!” At length, they struck 
him on the face with cudgels, aud forced him to 
silence. 

The rack was not in appearance a sort of 
mangle, with windlasses, as usually represented 
by artists, but a triangle, formed of massive 
wooden beams with a plank in the centre, made 
to support the body of the prisoner. The legs 
were strained apart, and then bound by cords, 
which passed through holes in the outer plank, 
and terminated in pierced wooden blocks, 
through which a stick was inserted, in order 
to screw the cords tighter and tighter. The 
cords were bound round six parts of Lith- 
gow’s legs and arms; and the severe tortures 
he underwent consisted in three turns of each 
of these six cords, seven times repeated for each 
torture. Between each of these seven tortures, 
he was urged to confession. 
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Next came the water torture. The tormentor 
filled from a great water-jar, a small pottle which 
had a hole at the bottom. Removing his 
thumb, he then poured the water down Lith- 
gow’s mouth. Having had nothing to drink 
for three days, and being parched with the fever 
of pain, Lithgow drained the pottle twice with 
gratitude. ‘The third time, suspecting evil, he 
refused to drink ; upon which the alealde ordered 
an iron wedge to be put in his mouth to —_ 
his teeth apart, and the torture then continue 
until his Nady began to swell and the water 
almost to choke him. 

These punishments, sixty in all, lasted six 
hours—from four o’clock in the afternoon until 
ten o’clock at night; at last they released the 
bleeding and groaning man, lifted up his almost 
lifeless body (for he twice swooned), and re- 
clothed him, giving him a little warm wine and 
two eggs, to enable him to endure a second day’s 
torture. They then carried him to the coach, 
and drove him back to his former prison again, 
loaded with irons. 

For five days more the governor threatened 
him with the rack, in order to induce him 
to confess ; daily the coach was driven to the 
door, and a great noise made, as if the alguazils 
were coming again to carry him to the vine- 
yard. All this time the poor prisoner’s only con- 
solation was the sympathy of his Turkish jailer, 
who believed that the English and Moorish 
fleets were coming soon to storm Malaga ; once, 
indeed, he had a visit from a female attendant 
of the governor’s wife, who brought him dishes 
of honey, raisins, and sweetmeats. 

Having now lain twenty days more in prison, 
lame in every limb, and half devoured by vermin, 
Lithgow was visited by the inquisitor and two 
Jesuits, and was examined about what he had 
written in the first edition of his travels against 
the miracles performed in Loretto. He, con- 
stant in refuting all their arguments, and defy- 
ing all their cruelty, the inquisitor got enraged 
at his sarcasms, and ced have stabbed him 
but for the interposition of the Jesuits who were 
with him. On the eighth day of these inter- 
views, the Jesuits came to him, with crocodile 
tears in their eyes, and, falling on their knees, 
cried: “ Convert, convert, O, dear brother, for 
our blessed Lady’s sake convert !” Whereupon 
he replied that he feared neither death nor fire, 
if it were God’s pleasure that he should suffer, 
and warned them not to believe him, if, through 
fear, he should pretend to change his religion. 

Then the governor entered, declaring that he 
had now discovered, but too late, that Lithgow 
had been punished unjustly, and promising him 
great rewards if he would change his religion— 
offering to restore him his money and patents, 
and to send him to court with a pension ef three 
hundred ducats a year. But finding both threats 
and promises useless, the governor stormed out 
ofthe room, threatening his prisoner with eleven 
more tortures that day, and vowing that, after 
Easter, he should be taken to Granada and 
burned at midnight. 

That same night the alguazils, servitors, and 





priests entered the Englishman’s cell, removed 
his irons, stripped him, and proceeded to torture 
him with water. They bound his throat with a 
garter till they thought he was dead, and then 
rolled him seven times round the room. They 
next tied a small cord round each of his great 
toes, and hoisting him by pulleys to the roof, 
suddenly cut the rope and let him fall head 
downward. Upon this he swooned, and the 

overnor, hearing the alarm of his supposed 

eath, came running up-stairs, bringing wine to 
revive him, and reproaching the alguazils for 
their undue severity. Then they re-clothed him, 
and left him revived and singing a psalm; for 
this cruelty had aroused a spirit of indomitable 
resistance within him. All this time he was 
kept alive, not so much by the scant prison fare 
of bread and water as by handfuls of raisins and 
figs secretly brought him by the Turkish slave, 
and by wine furnished him by the governor’s 
cook, a Mexican woman. 

The way in which this entrapped man finally 
obtained his release was singular. In the Easter 
of 1621, a gentleman of Granada came to visit 
the governor of Malaga; and at supper the 
governor, to pass the time, told him the story 
of the heretic’s sufferings and obstinacy. The 
strange cavalier’s servant, a Fleming, stand- 
ing behind his master’s chair, heard the story 
with sympathy and horror—that night his dreams 
were of horrible tortures and burning men. In 
the morning he went straight to the chief English 
consul, | related to him the story of the 
poor prisoner. The consul, suspecting it was 
Lithgow, instantly called a meeting of English 
factors, and sent letters quickly to the English 
ambassador at Madrid; and he, going to the 
king, obtained a warrant for the delivering up of 
the unjustly detained prisoner, who was instantly 
released. 

Lithgow was at once carried out of priscn in 
blankets and put on board the Good Will, of Har- 
wich, one of the ships belonging to the English 
squadron then lying in the roads. The English 
merchants sent him a present of clothes, and a 
barrel of wine, and some figs, eggs, oranges, 
sugar, bread, and about two hundred reals in 
money. Four English captains, finally, at Lith- 
gow’s request, went to the governor to get back 
his papers and patents and ducats; but in vain. 

In fifty days from Malaga, the ship arrived 
home, and Lithgow was instantly carried to 
Theobalds on a feather-bed, and there brought 
into the Privy Gallery, to be seen by the king 
on his return from hunting; and there all the 
court (from the king to the kitchen, as he ex- 
presses it) saw him. By the king’s order, and 
at the royal expense, he was then sent to the 
Bath, to recover his strength. Soon afterwards, 
by the king’s direction, he was conveyed to 
Holborn, where the Spanish ambassador then 
resided, and there the Spaniard promised to re- 
store him his nroney and papers, and to give him 
a thousand pounds, which the governor of Ma- 
laga was to refund. 

A year passing, and these promises remain- 
ing unfulfilled, Lithgow lost patience, and one 
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day, in the presence-chamber, told Don Diego 
what he thought of him, and before the em- 
peror’s ambassador and divers knights and 
ntlemen, challenged him to fight with swords. 
or which our rash Scotchman suffered nine 
weeks’ imprisonment in the Marshalsea. But 
this tenacious man still pressed his claims 
for redress, and on the death of King James 
referred a bill of grievance to the Upper 
ouse. This suit he daily pressed for seventeen 
weeks; but, unfortunately, just as his case was 
handed over to the Lord Keeper for decision, 
the wrong-headed King Charles dissolved the 
arliament. Upon which Lithgow seems to 
ave started off, cripple as he was, on a mendi- 
cant kind of tour in Scotland, and so passes away 
from our knowledge into dark oblivion. 

The sufferings of this poor Scotchman show 
us the crimes that led to the almost maniacal 
hatred entertained by the English against the 
Spaniard, and give us a glimpse of the wrongs 
which our English pirates and buccaneers long 
afterwards cruelly avenged. 





AN ARTICLE OF IMPEACHMENT 
AGAINST TURIN. 

Tne following real narrative is written by an 
English lady (sister-in-law of an English member 
of parliament), married to an Italian gentleman, 
born in Venice and educated in an Austrian mi- 
litary school, which he left to join the national 
army of Italy in the campaigns of 1848 or *49. 
After the disastrous issue of that war, he left 
Italy for South America, where he continued to 
serve in Monte Video, until the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Italy and Austria in 1859 recalled 
him to his country. He served in that war 
under Garibaldi, with the Nicotera brigade, and 
had his rank confirmed in the regular army ; 
but subsequently left the service, being dissa- 
tisfied (like other members of the party of 
action to which he belongs) with the conduct of 
the government, He is, of course, regarded, 
and with reason, as not well-affected to the pre- 
sent régime; and the conviction that he is one 
of the “ill disposed,” is, no doubt, at the bottom 
of the treatment described herein. 

But making all allowances for this, and also 
for the difficulties of a newly-established govern- 
ment, compelled to work in many branches of 
administration with the tools of the old and 
rotten system it has replaced (and this more 
es in such odious employments as those 
belonging to jails, and the lower departments of 
the police), it will, we believe, be felt monstrous 
by Englishmen that a man should be subjected 
for months to such an imprisonment as is here 
described, and then released without any specific 
charge publicly brought against him, and with no 
opportunity of confronting his accusers. The 
account is made public, as a strong illustration 
of a fundamental vice in the constitution of Italy, 
and, indeed, in the constitution of almost every 
continental state—the want of proper guaran- 
tees and machinery for securing individual li- 





berty—the real keystone of all political liberties, 
as we in England are well assured. 

To pass some law equivalent to our Habeas 
Corpus Act, should be the first business of the 
Italian government ; or, if ministers do not move 
in the matter, of the Italian opposition, They 
would, by so doing, be advancing the real in- 
terests of their country, cenanennlile more than 
by contriving plots, or fermenting disaffection. 

The story told in this paper—and its state- 
ments may be implicitly relied upon—shows that 
there are abuses requiring exposure in the pri- 
sons of the Ré Galant’uomo, as well as in those 
of Bomba, or Bombalino. It is quite as im- 

ortant that the abuses of the former should be 
eee in this country as that those of the latter 
should be known. Italians are, with good 
reason, sensitive to English opinion; and this 
sensitiveness may be more usefully appealed to, 
to stimulate the removal of grievous evils and 
oppressions, than for any other purpose. 
ith this preface, we leave the gallant 
English wife of our Genoese prisoner to tell her 
interesting and unvarnished story. 


You know, I believe, that my husband and I 
were living inthe same house with Mrs. N. She 
had just returned from La Spezia, where she had 
been visiting the wounded Garibaldi, and taking 
supplies of lint, linen, medicines, cordials, &c., 
in the fulness of one of the warmest and most 
generous hearts I ever met, when my brother 
and sister-in-law, with S., arrived in Genoa in 
September last, on their way to the same object 
of attraction. Our friends, the T.s, had pre- 
ceded them only two days before, accompany- 
ing Dr. P. As my brother had a vacant seat in 
his carriage, he offered it to me. When we re- 
turned to Genoa, my husband informed us, te our 
amazement, that the police had entered Mrs. N.’s 
house—she being absent at the time—had broken 
open her boxes, drawers, &c., and carried off an 
immense bundle of her private letters. My hus- 
band, who was present, in vain protested against 
the proceedings, stating that Mrs. N. was a 
British subject; but the head of the poliziotti, 
a certain Ansaldi, informed him that it was no 
use for Aim to protest, as he was not an Italian, 
but a Venetian. Such language is not surprising 
in a police-oflicer, seeing that the government 
which calls itself Italian, has constantly refused 
to recognise the thirty thousand Venetian exiles 
who have helped to win Sicily and Naples to 
the Italian crown. 

You may imagine the dismay of all Mrs. N.’s 
English children, who of course had never seen 
or heard of such proceedings except in the case 
of criminals, and whose poor little wits were 
utterly bewildered and confused at this violation 
of their mother’s dwelling. 

Next morning, my husband, who did not an- 
ticipate any serious comsequences from this pro- 
ceeding, as he foolishly imagined that Mrs. N. 
would easily obtain redress as an Englishwoman, 
came to Genoa to join our party, returned from 
Spezia the night before, and help me to play the 
part of cicerone. An hour afterwards two open 
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carriages started from the hotel, full of English 
people in the best of tempers, on their way to ex- 
plore the lions of Genoa. 

Of course, the first thing to be seen was 
Andrea Doria’s palace, but when we had nearly 
reached the end of the Strada Balbi, we observed 
two or three dirty persons running after the 
carriage, and calling to the coaclman to stop. 
He did so, and they then told my husband to de- 
sire Mrs. N. to present herself immediately at the 
office of the chief of the police. He said that 
he would deliver their message, when one of the 
very dirtiest of the wretches came round to the 
side of the carriage where I sat, and laying his 
odious hand on my arm, addressed me as Mrs, 
N., and desired me to come quietly to the police- 
office at once with him! I shook away the 
abomination of his touch, telling him I was not 
Mrs. N., and ordered the coachman to drive on. 
We had, however, only reached the statue of 
Columbus, when we were again stopped by a 
larger number of the dirty tribe, who, again as- 
serting that I was Mrs. N., desired us to turn 
back, and accompany them to the police. Our 
friends—scarcely knowing whether to laugh or to 
be angry—now all with one voice declared that I 
was not the lady in question, and that we werea 
party of English pleasure-seekers on our way to 
the Palazzo Doria. One of the unwashed then 
signed to the coachman that he was to draw up 
at the Palazzo Doria, which was only a few 
paces further on, telling him to go adagio, 
adagio! in order that he and his fellows might 
walk by the side of the carriage without incon- 
veniencing themselves. We thus performed an 
adagio movement, with an obligato police ac- 
companiment, to the door of the palace. Here 
we all descended and entered the palace, where, 
in admiring the lovely frescoes of Pierino del 
Vaga, and enjoying the noble view from the 
garden terrace, we quite forgot the noxious 
insects we had left buzzing round the entrance. 

When we came out, we found that their number 
and their impertinence had doubled during the 
interval. Dirty hands now seized hold of both 
my arms, and once more I was told that I was 
Mrs. N., and must come away at once to the 
police-office at the Palazzo Ducale. Seeing that 
matters were passing a joke, 1 now demanded 
to see some legal warrant authorising my arrest 
in my supposed name, or even the tricoloured 
scarf which the police-officers are bound to wear 
when on duty. My friends, too, gathered round 
me in a stout little phalanx, producing their 
passports, and pledging their word as British 
gentlemen and M.P.s, that the police were mis- 
taken. In vain. On my husband’s joining in 
the protest, one of the men turned insolently to 
him, and told him it was no use for him to speak, 
as he had orders to take him to the Questura 
too. Matters were not rendered more agreeable 
by the crowd which had by this time begun to 
gather round us. An Italian crowd is, however, 
utterly blasé to such scenes, and the present 
case was no exception to their general rule of 
witnessing with silent and unprotesting disgust 
every fresh example of illegality and oppression 





on the part of the poliziotti. For nearly an 
hour aid we stand arguing and quarrelling in 
the street; I, protesting that an arrest without 
a proper mandate or warrant — illegal, I 
would not yield, except to force. At last, weary 
of my obstinacy, the apparent chief of the crew 
signed to some armed carabiniers, who had 
hitherto stood apart, and who immediately came 
forward and took up their position on each side 
of my husband and me, There was then nothing 
for it but to submit to this violence, and our 
friends, gallantly electing to accompany us, we 
proceeded in procession through the principal 
streets of Genoa: the Strade Balbi, Nuovissima, 
Nuova, and Carlo Felice, to the office of the 
Questore, in the Palazzo Ducale. 

Here we were taken into a little bare white- 
washed room, where the majesty of the law was 
caricatured in the person of Signor Ansaldo, 
then deputy-questore: a little red-haired, red- 
eyed, irritable being, the insignificant ugliness 
of whose personal appearance rendered stili 
more striking the monstrous abuse of power 
permitted him. My brother and Mrs. T. having 
entered the room with me, he desired the former 
to withdraw, and at once proceeded, in a singu- 
larly uncourteous manner, to interrogate me as 
to who I was, where I lived, how I occupied my 
time, why I had come to Genoa, &c. When he had 
tired himself with asking questions, he curtly 
uttered the following insolence: “ You have 
spoken nothing but lies, you are Sarina* N.” 

To this I had, of course, nothing to say, and 
he then called in my brother, Mr. T., and Dr. P., 
but treated their producing their passports and 
offering to swear to my identity, with sovereign 
contempt : curling his little red nose scornfully 
at the proposition. 

My brother—who kept his temper—never- 
theless remarked that such proceedings would 
be impossible in a free country. This observa- 
tion nearly sent the small officer of illegality into 
a fit. Hestarted up, striking the table before 
him with all the force of his little fist, and told 
my brother that if he were not instantly silent, 
he would arrest him too. At the same time he 
violently rang the bell, and made a sign to a 
satellite, which caused two carabiniers to pre- 
sent themselves inside the doorway, in order to 
awe the audacious Briton who had dared to 
doubt the existence of absolute personal liberty 
in a country blessed with such imposing repre- 
sentatives of the law. Finding that my Seetien 
instead of sinking with terror, smilingly reminded 
him that calmness of demeanour was a quality 
calculated rather to add to, than detract from, 
the dignity of a magistrate, he again irritably 
commanded silence, and, turning to me, inquired 
if I could name any “ well affected” persons in 
Genoa who could speak to my identity? I men- 
tioned the names of several “well affected” 
bankers, deputies, &c., all of them individuals 
well known -in Genoa. Evidently he felt he 
had made a mistake, though he did not choose 
to say so. He made a pretence of sending to 
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ask the attendance of those gentlemen, and 
then informed us that by a strange coincidence 
they were all out of Genoa. Of two or three 
of them I afterwards learned that they had 
never left Genoa, and had never been sent to. 
Probably he sent to none of them, because he 
was already convinced; but as three hours of 
badgering had wearied even him, he now 
vanished for a short time, to return accom- 
panied by the Ispettore, a certain Verga, who, 
apparently with the view of intensifying his na- 
tural resemblance to an escaped convict, had 
recently had his head shaved. This gentleman 
varied the monotony of the proceedings by not 
answering a single word to any of the remon- 
strances or protestations addressed to him by 
my friends: gazing vacantly into space, and pre- 
tending not to see the speaker, or be in any way 
aware of a speaker’s presence. 

When the worthy Signori Ansaldo and Verga 
had consulted together for a short time in 
whispers, the convict-faced official then, for the 
first time, deigned to address us, but not to 
look at us. Fixedly regarding the wall over our 
heads, he uttered these words: “ The lady is 
free; the gentleman”—meaning my husband— 
“* will now be conducted to prison.” 

We all stared at one another, as only innocent 
English people—who will persist at having 
notions of legality, reason, and justice, in their 
insular brains—can stare, at arbitrary abuse of 
power. Everybody eagerly demanded the reason 
—as if Italian officials knew the meaning of the 
word—the why—the wherefore, at least—the 
motive of the imprisonment—the crime of which 
the victim was accused. Verga coolly turned to 
my husband and said : “ There is no occasion to 
give any explanation or motive for the arrest ; a 
Venetian has no right of citizenship in Italy.” 
To cut short all further discussion he called in 
the carabinieri again, informed them that my 
husband was their prisoner, and that they were 
at once to conduct him to the Carceri di Sant’ 
Andrea. Then he told us we might depart, and 
immediately relapsed into his former ostentatious 
unconsciousness of our existence. 

As we turned to go away, after shaking hands 
over and over again with the victim who was 
just as quiet and composed about the matter as 
we were agitated and distressed, Dr. P., who 
does not understand Italian, and whose face of 
blank astonishment at the first arrest, and of 
growing disgust and indignation at the pro- 
ceedings in the Questura, would have been a 
study for Leech, could keep quiet no longer. 
“What,” whispered he to my brother, who was 
mournfully turning away to go—“* What, is this 
to be the end? Do you mean to say we are to 
go away without punishing those two beasts ?” 
V. directed his attention to the rows of cara- 
binieri in the hall, by way of reminding him that 
he was in a court of justice. He shook his head 
sadly, and followed the others out, but twitching 
nervously at the sleeves of his coat, and, I be- 
lieve, still longing to throw it off, and seek a 
vent for his long pent-up indignation. 

And, now, do you wish to know what a Pied- 





montese prison is like? Anyhow, my husband 
wished to tell you, and one of his few amusements 
while there, was to write on scraps of paper a 
disjointed letter to you. He trusted to me to 
translate and put in order these fragments, but 
I was always too tired and low-spirited to com- 
plete the task, and now I copy them here in the 
order I received them, thinking they will not be 
without interest, considering the circumstances 
under which they were written. 


“ Carceri di St. Andrea, October 7. 

** Behold me here a prisoner in St. Andrea, 
and as I wish to open your eyes a little as to the 
virtues of this constitutional government which 
you so much admire, I seize the spare moments 
when my jailers leaye me in peace, to give you 
some details of the position of a man imprisoned 
without an accusation, and treated like a proved 
criminal in this free land, which you Englishmen 
admire as it exists only in the columns of your 
Times, or our official papers. I trust to my wife 
to smuggle my scraps of paper out of the prison, 
for she is my only rare visitor (though [ only 
see her in the presence either of the Procuratore 
del Re, or of my jailer), to translate them, and 
send them to you in better order than 1 can 
write them. 

“If you, who are powerful with your English 

ress, should see fit to publish any of the details 
I send, I should be glad to have been the in- 
strument of letting your really free country- 
men know that we of the party of action are 
not hasty unthinking madmen, when we say 
there is no true liberty under the House of 
Savoy. If I say House of Savoy still, it is be- 
cause, although the Galant’uomo sold his birth- 
right for the Lombardy mess of potage, and re- 
ceived Tuscany and Naples as a gift from the 
ople, he became, alas! no more Italian at 
eart than he was before.” . . 
‘ “10th, 

“This prison of St. Andrea was once a mo- 
nastery, and faint frescoes of saints are still 
visible on the walls of some of the corridors and 
cells, looking down with dismay on scenes of 
suffering, and listening, no doubt, with pious 
horror, to the constant imprecations which have 
taken the place of holy chants and prayers 
within their domain. Even the chapel and 
campanile are fitted up as prisons, and in the 
belfry are many Sicilian and Neapolitan Gari- 
baldini, or Aspromontini, as they call them here, 
to denote the crime for which they are impri- 
soned. From my little grated window I can see 
them, and I hear their curses on the govern- 
ment, and their constant singing of Garibaldi’s 
ee 

“ 13th. 

* In the civil part of the prison, where I am, 
there are few celis and few prisoners, most of 
whom are men of good position, or family, but 
in the criminal part (St. Andrea proper), there 
are more than five hundred, at least half of 
whom are Garibaldini. 

“ When I was first arrested, I was kept for 
eight days in what may better be called a hole 
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in the roof than a room. It was not more than 
eight feet long, and only at one end of this hole 
could I stand upright. 

* As it wasin September, a terrible hot month 
here, I was half suffocated; the ceiling, being 
immediately under the roof, was so hot that it 
could not hold my hand upon it, and I passed 
my time all day, and more than half the night, 
leaning my forehead against the little iron grat- 
ing, miscalled a window, for so only could I get 
a breath of air. I cannot tell how I escaped a 
brain fever. From this little grating I could 
just see the Paradise, your Lord Byron’s house, 
on the top of the Albaro hill. As I was al 
segreto, I had at least the good fortune to be 
alone in my den. The cells on each side of mine 
contained six prisoners, and they had not more 
than a yard and a half of space to each man. 

“ After these first horrible eight days, however, 
ee owing to the interest shown for me by 

inglish friends, and still more to the untiring 
energy of my wife, who daily worried the autho- 
rites about me, I was removed to the tolerably 
decent ceil where I now am writing to you, and 
thinking of your pretty home in free England, 
its trees ai flowers, and the fresh air on the 


- lawn, where the baby tumbled down for ever, 


without hurt, and where we took coffee, and had 


so many pleasant talks.” .... 
“ 21st. 


“Tn the next cell to mine, is a wretched 
priest, a native of Sardinia, who was condemned 
to six years of this hell on earth,.for having at- 
tempted to aid the escape of his nephews from 
the conscription. He is the most miserable 
object you can conceive. Having already passed 
more than four years here, the few clothes he 
has are hanging about him in filthy shreds and 
tatters ; he has no other bed than a wretched 
sack of horribly dirty straw, on which, to use 
his own expression, he lies down at night, 
hungry, to rise in the morning, famished.” . . 


“ Nov. 15. 

« As I have been somewhat ill lately, in con- 
sequence of want of air and exercise, my wife has 
at last succeeded in obtaining permission for me 
to have my door open during some hours of 
the day, and to walk up and down the ante- 
room, into which my cell, that of the priest, 
and two others, open. Of course this is under 
the constant survegliance of two jailers. On 
these occasions I always put some of my bread 
into my pocket, and when the jailer’s attention 
is attracted elsewhere, I contrive to throw it 
through the soupirail in the priest’s door. The 
first time I did so I felt myself blush, for it 
seemed like throwing a bone to a dog; but with 
the eagerness of a half-starved dog he devoured 
it, and soon after, I saw him looking out at 
me, nodding, smiling, and kissing his hand, in 
token of gratitude. 

* Nor would you wonder at this, if you could 
see the food allowed by the government to these 
unfortunates. In the morning, the jailers give 
them two little loaves, weighing about a quarter 
kilo each, and perfectly black. This bread has 





the peculiar quality of causing severe pains in 
the stomach, and it is many months before 
hunger and habit combined, accustom the poor 
prisoners to digest it. My jailer confessed to 
me that he would not venture to eat of it him- 
self on any account. 

“ About noon the jailer reappears, carrying a 
greasy tin vessel, full of a filthy liquid, called, 
in mockery, soup, in which a few rare grains of 
rice, previously soaked in oil, swim about like 
slimy little islands in a huge Atlantic. Of this 
deplorable mixture he ladies forth somewhat 
less than a quart to each prisoner, and I assure 
you it makes the heart ache to hear their en- 
treaties for a little more, only a little more! 
Many times have I tried to induce the jailer’s 
cat—who pays me many friendly visits, and 
eagerly eats of my bread—to venture upon either 
the bread or soup given to the prisoners, but 
the judicious animal invariably refuses. 1 have 
often tasted the farinha de pao, which forms the 
staple food of the slaves in Brazil, and I can assure 
you that it is a true bonbon in comparison to the 
food given to Garibaldi’s amnestied followers, 
who are still imprisoned here. The very supply 
of water is insufficient in quantity, and so inferior 
in quality, that I never venture to drink it un- 
tempered by cognac.” .... 
“18th. 

“Of the jailers in the criminal part of the 
prison I know nothing, but it would be difficult 
for them to be worse than those who embitter 
the evils of detention in the part where I am. 
The head jailer, No. 1, is a Lombard, and served 
in the same capacity under Austria; the second 
is a Modenese, — | was both police-officer and 
spy under the late duke; the third—one of the 
vilest of human beings—is a Bolognese, and 
before coming here he served for eighteen years 
as jailer in one of the Papal prisons. Thus 
you see the Piedmontese government is faithful 


. | even here to its invariable custom of employing 


and rewarding those who have been the willing 
tools of the tyrannies it has been called upon to 
replace, rather than those who have aided in 
their overthrow.” .... 
“ 20th. 

“The special qualification of the head jailer 
is a singular ingenuity in robbing his victims of 
a large per-centage upon every franc he spends 
for them. Of course we are not allowed to 
have money in our own keeping, but are com- 
pelled to leave it in his hands, and receive from 
him a highly imaginative document, which he 
calls an account of our expenditure, every week. 
These fanciful statistics are no doubt diverting 
enough to him to compose, but I find it difficult 
to see the joke when I examine them. The 
jailer, No. 2, carries these little amiable weak- 
nesses rather further. If I rashly leave my cell 
to walk up and down the ante-room without re- 
membering to cram my few valuables—cigars, 
brandy-flask, &c.—into my pocket, I am sure to 
find that during my short absence they have 
taken wing, never to return.” .... 

“ 21st. 

** All these, however, are ills at which one 
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can shrug one’s shoulders with a certain amount 
of philosophy, but I much doubt whether I 
shall be able to quit the prison without leaving 
my mark on jailer No. 3. This monster is in 
the habit of drinking rather freely in the even- 
ing, and at such times he unburthens himself of 
certain records of his former atrocities under 
the good oid Papal rule. Many of these are too 
disgusting to repeat, but I cannot refrain from 
telling you of one of his feats while jailer at Bo- 
logna, which he himself related to me with a 
circumstantiality of detail and cynical indiffer- 
ence which made my blood run cold. It appears 
he had under his care a prisoner, accused of I 
know not what crime, who had contrived to dis- 
please him, and the tormenting of whom, con- 
sequently, afforded him an endless source of 
gratification and amusement. Every time the 
wretched prisoner was taken before the tribunal 
for examination, he was—according to the cus- 
tom in the Papal States—accompanied by an 
armed escort and led by the jailer, who held in 
his hand a chain, the other end of which was 
fastened to the throat and round the wrists of 
the victim. The fiend who related the story 
described to me, grinning all the time at the re- 
collection of his own prowess, how he had, on 
one of these occasions, pulled and jerked away at 
the chain by the road, until he had drawn blood 
from the wretched prisoner’s wrists and throat. 
No sooner, however, had he unfastened the 
chain on reconducting the poor wretch to his 
cell, than he flew upon his tormentor like a wild 
animal, and would have killed him in his rage, 
had not his cries brought the other jailers 
quickly to his assistance, who, as a punishment, 
once more fastened the instrument of torture to 
the prisoner’s throat, and chained him to the 
wall of his cell. But the brutal Bolognese was 
determined to be quits with the obnoxious pri- 
soner who had so severely mauled him, and that 
same night he returned to the cell, accompanied 
by an under-jailer, and they beat him about the 
head and chest with their heavy keys till they 
left him senseless 

“Next morning they found him dead. A 
little embarrassed by this result, they consulted 
together as to what was to be done, and hit upon 
the ingenious scheme of hanging him by his 
handkerchief to the bars of his grated window, 
and reporting to the governor of the prison that 
he had committed suicide. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘did 
no one examine the hody—was there no doctor 
to the prison? Even if the governor could be 
deceived, no medical man would believe your 
story.” ‘Oh! said the brute, laughing, ‘the 
prisoners so often destroyed themselves! And 
the doctor only came once a week, and of course 
he could not examine those who were buried 
before he came! But the joke of the thing,’ 
he concluded, ‘ the joke of the thing was, that 
of course no priest would bury him in holy 
ground, so he was just carted away, and buried 
in a field as a suicide. And you see I had my 
revenge on his soul as well as on his body!” 

“Imagine the cheering effect of such con- 
versations as these—shut up night and day 





within the same four walls, and waited upon by 
the chief actor in the sickening drama!” ... . 


“25th. 

“As I was taking my morning’s walk up and 
down the corridor to-day, I saw a poor lad of 
about eighteen—aprisoner—being dragged along 
by the jailers, and crying bitterly. 1 inquired 
the cause of his grief, and was told he was crying 
because they were removing him to another part 
of the prison. It is, as far as I can learn, simply 
at the caprice of the jailers that such changes 
are made. ‘ Why does he not like to change his 
cell? L asked. ‘Oh,’ said the jailer, laughing, 
‘the fool does not want to leave his birds.’ It 
seems this was the second time the poor lad had 
been moved, and I could never get the jailers to 
give me any reason for it. He was at first confined 
in the same room with a Garibaldino, to whom 
he attached himself so strongly, that when he was 
separated from him, he fell seriously ill. After 
a while, when he grew better, he found a solace 
and amusement in taming birds, and had quite 
a little colony of friends, who visited him night 
and morning, perching on his shoulders, eating 
out of his hand, and bearing him cheerful com- 
pany in his loneliness, His tears this morning 
were shed because the cell to which he is now re- 
moved is ona low floor of the prison, looking out 
upon a north wall, where he has no hope that his 
little pensioners will ever fly down to seek him.” .. 


“ 29th. 

* The Aspromontini (who were amnestied 
early in last October) are still lingering here, 
half fed, less than half clothed, and lying 
crowded together on dirty straw; yet I am told 
their condition is less wretched than that of 
their companions in arms imprisoned in Sicily. 
Here, the director has not given himself the 
trouble to learn their names,* and my jailer tells 
me that letters are continually arriving by post, 
which he has no doubt are for some of these un- 
fortunates, but which are coolly sent back by 
the officials, with ‘Not known in St. Andrea,’ 
scrawled upon them. 

“There are prisoners here, who, like myself, 
have never been informed of the motive of their 
arrest. A day or two after I was imprisoned, 
the Giudice Istruttore, producing a bundle of 
sequestrated letters, none of which were either 
written by or addressed to me, asked me—for 
form’s sake, I suppose—a few questions about 
them: and, finding that I had nothing to say 
about the affairs of other people, left me. I saw 
him only once again, during one of my wile’s 
visits. He then informed us, in the presence of 
the jailer, that there was nothing against me; 
that he considered my being there an ‘ infamia ;’ 
and could only attribute it to Rattazzi’s per- 
sonal spite against all known friends of Mazzini. 
He advised by wife to go to Turin, and see the 
minister on the subject. She didso; but it was 
without result.” 

Here end the scattered MSS. I smuggled 
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* We learn that, since the above was written, the 
evil of not keeping correct lists of the prisoners con- 
fined in St. Andrea has been remedied. 
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from the prison, written by stealth, a few words 
at a time, and hidden away at the sound of the 
jailer’s approach. Of course they form no con- 
nected narrative; but I have sent them, because, 
coming from a source you cannot doubt, they 
may, as my husband says, serve to show you what 
lies beneath the smoother constitutional surface 
here. Numbers of the poor Aspromontini are 
still paying the penalty of putting their trust in 
princes, rather than principles ; and the Italian 
papers are full of sickening accounts of their 
sufferings from hunger, vermin, and disease. 

As even the Giudice Istruttore did not scruple 
to attribute my husband’s imprisonment to Rat- 
tazzi, I felt sure that when his ministry was over- 
thrown, my husband would soon be liberated. All 
[ had then to struggle against, was the careless- 
ness, red-tapeism, and neglect of the Jacks in 
office. My time was spent in running about 
from the Corte d’Assisie where the Procuratore- 
Generale was, to the office of the Procuratore 
del Re in the Palazzo Ducale, and in worrying 
those individuals to that degree that it became 
their interest to get rid of a prisoner whose 
wife was such an intolerable bore. At last, the 
Procuratore del Re informed me that it was 
useless to teaze him any more, as his part had 
long been done ; that all that now remained was 
for the Procuratore-Generale to read the pro- 
cesso, as it was necessary for him to declare 
that there was nothing against my husband before 
the order of release could be signed. You must 
understand that the thing they dignify by the 
title of processo, is simply a collection of docu- 
ments stitched together, consisting of the state- 
ment of the Questore as to why he thought 
proper to arrest the prisoner, the evidence 
against him (when there is any) in the shape of 
sequestrated letters, or papers, either written by, 
or supposed to implicate the accused, the mi- 
nutes of his answers to the interrogations of the 
Giudice Istruttore, &c. The whole of this matter 
is kept private, and only given to the advocate 
who (in case the affair is sent to trial) acts 
against the prisoners. The counsel /or the 
—_ is neither shown these papers, nor al- 

owed to be present at any of the examinations 
of his client, which take place previously to 
the trial. On hearing that the reading over of 
this processo was all that remained to be done, 
of course I rushed away to teaze and badger 
the old Procuratore-Generale once more. I am 
sure the poor old gentleman will long remember 
me. Imagine to yourself a feeble tottering 
old man, wearing a scanty shabby dressing- 
gown of a very undignified cut, and a blue velvet 
skull-eap very much the worse for wear, ruth- 
lessly badgered every day, at breakfast and 
after breakfast, at dinner and after dinner, 
until I could wring from him the promise that 
he would finish reading the processo. In vain 
he feebly stormed and bewailed by turns : “ My 
good lady, come again next week.” —“No! I will 
come every day, and give you no rest till you do 
my husband justice.”—‘“ Madame, you insult the 
majesty of the law ?”—“ There is no majesty in 
a law that confines aman seventy-four days in 





prison without telling him of what he is ac- 
cused.” —“ My good lady there were very grave 
suspicions.” —“ Read the papers, then, and see 
whether the suspicions are not cleared up.”— 
* Madame, I will read, but my eyes are old, there 
are a great many intercepted letters among the 
papers, some of them in very illegible hand- 
writing. You must now go away and be quiet 
and patient for a week.”—I will not be quiet 
for a single day. I will come every day and 
worry you asI do now.”—* Per Dio! I will tell 
the servant not to admit you.”—“ Then I will go 
to the Corte d’Assisie, which is publie, and where 
you cannot keep me out.”—*“‘Signora! Signora! 
do you want to be the death of me ?”—* I want 
justice for my husband, and I will never let you 
rest till I get it”—and so on, until at last the poor 
old Commendatore (very unlike the Commenda- 
tore in Don Juan) was compelled to say, “Come, 
then, to-morrow, in Heaven’s name, and an an- 
swer, good or bad, you shall have !” 

The next day the old deceiver, who, as I 
learned afterwards, did not try his eyes by 
reading the papers at all, but handed them 
over to an inferior to read, met me with a smil- 
ing face, saying: “ All is finished now, signora ; 
if you go, to-morrow, to the Procuratore del Re, 
he will sign the order of release.”—“ Why to- 
morrow, if all is finished to-day ?”—“ Eh, sig- 
nora, to-day is a festa! don’t be so impatient, 
your husband has been seventy-five toes in 
prison, surely he can be seventy-six !”—*Justice 
can be done on a festa, signor,” said I, and 
away I ran to the office of the Procuratore del 
Re. I found him with the paper lying by him 
ready for signature. ‘Sign it at once, signor,” 
1 said; “ I must have ié to-day.”—* Oh, signora ! 
you see by this that there is no difficulty of my 
making,” said he, signing the order, and handing 
it tome; “ but ” « But what ?”—* But that 
paper is onlysigned by me, and the Giudice Istrut- 
tore.” —* Well, you are the judicial authorities ; 
you yourself told me that your signature was all 
that the law required.”—* Very true, yet, if you 
show that order to the jailer, you will find he 
will not set him free.”—‘ What! he will refuse 
to recognise the judicial authorities of the 
country?” “The fact is, signora, there is an 
order from the Ministry of the Interior forbid- 
ding the release.” This seemed to me too 
infamous. Forbidding the judges to release a 
man they have declared innocent! ‘ Impos- 
sible!” said I, rashly. 

The procuratore quietly put into my hand a 
letter, dated from Turin, and signed by the 
Marquis d’Afflitto, the prefect of Genoa. I 
read, to my astonishment, the order desirin 
the procuratore, in case the detenuto V. shoul 
be found innocent, to detain him in prison, alla 
disposizione del ministero dell’ interno! Fora 
moment the words seemed to swim before my 
eyes, but then the thought struck me like a 
flash of light--but there is no minister of the 
interior now! Rattazzihas fallen, D’Afflitto will 
never dare to perpetrate this infamy with no one 
in power to back him! I snatched the order out 
of the procuratore’s hand, and was running 
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away, when he called after me, “ Signora! where 
are you going? ‘That order of release is mere 
waste paper.’"—“I am going to the Marquis 
d’Afflitto, to see if he dare interfere with its exe- 
cution.” And away I rushed, with very little 
ceremony, into the prefect’s private room, and, 
holding out my order of release, demanded to 
know if he interfered with its execution? He 
looked up in a languid way, and asked the 
prisoner’s name. When I told him, he said, 
with some embarrassment, “ Ob yes, oh yes! I 
remember there was a letter on the subject— 
but circumstances have occurred since—in 
short, your husband is free—free to-day, if you 
choose.” Away I sped to the procuratore 
again, but he again delayed me. “Of course, 
what you say is true, signora, but your word is 
not enough. The Marquis d’Afflitto signed the 
letter forbidding the release, and that document 
remains; he must, therefore, hold me harmless 
by signing also the order of release.’ What 
should we say in England of a legal officer who 
required to be held harmless for executing the 
law? I turned wearily back—for I had by this 
time very little strength left—to go once more to 
D’Afflitto for his signature: when the procura- 
tore said: “It is too late to-day, signora; the 
marquis will be going to dinner now; it is after 
office-hours already. I will accompany you to- 
morrow, to explain to him why his signature is 
necessary ; but to-day, at this hour, 1 could not 
presume.” This made me so furious that it 
restored all my strength. , I seized him by the 
arm, saying, “ It is not too late, you shall come 
now.” He uttered no other word of opposition, 
but followed me as meekly as alamb. As we went 
up the grand staircase, weary and angry as I was, 
I could not help smiling to see him nervously 
arranging his collar, dusting his boots with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and brushing his hat with 
his coat-sleeve, as we approached the great man’s 
room. D’Afflitto—with whom the procuratore 
spoke in whispers, hat in hand—made no difli- 
culty ; he signed the order at once. I never 
thanked him, nor looked again in the direction 
where they stood. I flew to the prison, threw 
my order to the jailer as I rushed by him, and 
never stopped to breathe til] I reached my hus- 
band’s cell. 

In five minutes more we were hurrying 
through the hateful corridors I knew so well, 
and the tears rushed to my eyes to see kindly 
faces looking through the gratings in the doors 
of the other cells, and to hear words of pleasant 
congratulation spoken by the poor a 
wretches we left behind. It was then past six 
o’clock a.m. I had been running about Genoa 
ever since eight o’clock that morning, without 
ever remembering to eat or drink, so that now, 
when all was over, I suddenly found I could 
scarcely stand. Somehow, we got down the long 
long flights of stairs, and passed through the 
old cloisters into the open air; somehow, we got 
into a carriage; and the next thing of which I 
have any distinct remembrance is of being on 
the sofa at home, with my husband and the man- 
servant standing looking at me with faces of great 





bewilderment, and giving me some Marsala to 
drink.—Yes, one thing more I do remember, and 
that is, how very good that Marsala was! 





THE ROUGH SIDE OF FUR. 

Ir is a winter afternoon in London, the air is 
alive with snow ; a lady and her three daughters 
enter the shop of one of the chief furriers of 
Regent-street. A stuffed tiger grins impotently 
at the door ; the shop-windows are mantled with 
furs fit for an empress —white as the thrice- 
driven snow, silver-grey, zebra-striped, barred, 
spotted, spangled. These ladies know not where 
they come from, or who obtained them ; they buy 
capes, gloves, pelisses, ail of fur, and re-enter 
their carriage clad like Lapland princesses. 

This same afternoon, the hunter who slew 
those sables, those ermines, and those grey 
squirrels, is far away in Eastern Siberia toiling 
in his dangerous trade—digging pitfals for 
bears, watching the grey squirrel, setting traps 
for the marten, skimming over the snow plains 
on his great snow-shoes, or flogging the rein- 
deer that draw his sledge till he maddens them 
to a gallop, as the only chance that he has of 
escaping the snow whirlwind. 

Let us go to the great Russian fair at Nov- 
gorod. Elbowing Chinese, Tartars, Magyars, 
Austrians, and Muscovites, we are sure to find 
whole bands of fur-hunters laden with their 
peltries. A year or two ago it was computed 
that, from the district of Kirensk alone, there 
was annually sent to this great market six 
hundred marten-skins, six thousand ermine- 
skins, one hundred and fifty bear-skins, and 
four hundred thousand skins of the “ petit gris,” 
or grey squirrel. 

The fur-hunter clothes himself in a tunic of 
hair-skin, breeches of reindeer-leather, boots of 
badger-skin, and cap of the lambswool of As- 
tracan. In this dress he can roll in snow, 
or wade through icy water, without suffering 
much from the cold. His ancestors, who were 
simple, and hardier than himself, guided them- 
selves northward by observing thai the side of 
the tree that faces the north is always the 
mossiest ; but the modern hunter never neglects 
to carry a small compass in his pouch to lead him 
on straighter and surer to the ermine country. 
This brave minister of our luxury uses a gun 
of a very small calibre. More than three hun- 
dred of the balls he fires go to the pound; a 
larger ball would injure the ermine fur, and its 
use would also compel the hunters to carry with 
them a cumbrous load of lead. 

Kirensk, where most of the fur-hunters live, 
is a district on the shores of the Lene, in Eastern 
Siberia. When the Cossacks, riding eastward 
some two centuries ago, discovered these tribes, 
they were mere savages, living on fish and 
reindeer’s milk, and clothed in sable skins. They 
killed the ermine with arrows, the ends of which 
were tipped with wooden balls. They were in 
time conquered and displaced by the Sirians, a 
people of Finnish origin. Their huts are now con- 
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structed of squared logs, the interstices stuffed 
with moss on dry clay. Their dogs are trained 
to hunt, to guard their flocks, and to rock their 
children’s cradles. 

The Sirian’s gun requires more powder for 
the priming than for the charge, and it is of so 
small a calibre that its report is no louder than 
the crack of a whip, and does not scare the 
game. At thirty yards or so, the Sirians can hit 
a quarter rouble piece; but they seldom fire at a 
moving object, and usually take advantage of a 
rest. Their guns are rifled, and they do not cast 
their bullets, but hammer them out of solid 
lead, using a mallet to force them down thie 
greased barrels. 

The Sirian women attach great value to the 
paws of the glutton: an animal of extreme fe- 
rocity, that preys on the elk and the reindeer. 
Its skin is glossy-black, and its paws, which 
are white, are worn by the women as ornaments 
for the head. These fetch a great price in Sweden 
and Norway. But the glutton is exceptional— 
the grey squirrel is the great object of pursuit. 
This beautiful little animal lives on pine-cones 
and mushrooms. In hard seasons he has to re- 
sort to the seeds of the fir, which often fill his 
mouth and eyes with resin, until at last they 
seal up his jaws, and force him to die of hunger. 
In some seasons the squirrels are found in the 
ravines ; they are then caught in plank-traps, 
to which they are attracted by baits of salt or 
smoked fish. At other times, they are only to 
be seen on the highest trees, and are by no 
means to be tempted down. In dry weather, 
the squirrel flies from branch to branch, gaily 
trusting to his bushy tail to act as a parachute 
and break his fall; but when the rain comes 
and mats his hair, destroying its buoyancy, he 
grows timid, and hides in his nest. 

Grey squirrels are extraordinarily cunning in 
hiding; but the fur-hunter has stratagems by 
which to bafilethem. The Sirians go in couples ; 
one places himself in ambuscade, while the other 
kicks the tree with his foot. The squirrel in- 
stantly mounts and hides, Then the second hunter 
whistles ; the squirrel stops, and turns his head; 
that moment the cruel shot is fired, and down 
the grey-skin drops upon the snow. Squirrels are, 
however, so numerous in Oriental Siberia, that, 
in spite of their little artifices, no less than a 
hundred are sometimes secured by a fur-hunter 
in‘a single day. They migrate through the forests, 
moving from east to west, and leaving no trace. 
They spring from bough to bough, and, almost 
without touching the ground, traverse the woods 
from Siberia to Finland. The Sirians say that 
squirrels, when they want to cross a river, form a 
raft of branches and birch bark, their expanded 
tails serving them for sails. Their enemies are 
the polecat and martens, who follow their mi- 
grations with as cruel a perseverance, and as 
evil intentions, as wolves follow a conqueror’s 
army. Martens are, however, too gluttonous, 
murderous, and carnivorous, to be very com- 
mon, and, of the two million of skins annually 
furnished by the district of Kirensk, only six 
hundred are those of the marten. 





Martens and ermines are generally caught | 
by snares. The fur-hunter throws a dead tree 
across a brook—it is just the bridge the marten | 
will need in following the squirrel. In the 
middle, a barrier is placed, with but one open- | 
ing, and in that opening is. a running noose, 
weighted at the end by a loose stone, which falls 
when the captured animal begins to struggle. 
The larger animals, such as wolves and bears, 
are caught in pitfals, covered over with boughs 
and approached by a walled way, narrowing to 
the end, and pierced here and there with holes. 

The skins, when cleaned, are arranged in 
packets of forty; one of these packets of grey 
squirrel-skins brings the hunter two silver 
roubles and ten kopecks. The fur-hunter’s 
life is not all pleasure; he is not always skim- 
ming along on bie snow-shoes, or singing round 
his bivouac fire. The sudden snow-storms of 
Siberia are both terrible and dangerous. The 
hunter has then but one means of escape, and 
that is to turn his sledge and cower under it until 
the snow has passed. There have been known 
on the Tartar steppes whirlwinds so violent as 
to drive horses into lakes, where they perished. 
In the woods these storms are even more dan- 
gerous than on the plains, as the heavy winds 
are sure to bring down all trees whose roots 
are rotten, and to snap asunder those whose 
trunks are already dead. 

In one of these storms a fur-hunter who had 
lost his way, and was half blinded with snow, 
fell into a pitfal, upon the sharp stakes placed 
there to kill the bears. His snow-shoes saved 
his life and helped to break his fall. He was, 
nevertheless, wounded in two places, though 
he had fractured no limbs. The man’s first 
anxiety was to ascertain if the pitfal were a 
new one, or an abandoned one. If a new one, 
he would be discovered and saved; if an old 
one, he would perish of hunger. He thought 
he would light a match and ‘look about him ; 
but his matches were all in his bag, and the 
strings of the bag had broken in his fall, and 
it was lost. Presently, in feeling about, he 
came upon his carbine. And now his wounds 
grew every moment more painful, and he needed 
light to see how to bind them and to stanch the 
blood, which he could feel streaming down his 
leg. After a few minutes’ rest, he continued 
his search, fortunately found his bag, lighted a 
match, and bound his wounds with strips from 
his handkerchief and shir. Then he counted 
his cigars, lighted one to beguile the time and 
soothe his hunger, and thanked God for saving 
his life. ‘‘ After all,” he thought, “should the 
worst come to the worst, I can pull out the 
stakes, thrust them into the wall of the pit, and 
by that means climb up and escape.” 

This hunter was nearly benumbed with the 
cold, rain, and loss of blood, when suddenly 
there was a noise overhead, and a heavy body 
fell on the stakes close to him. A bear had 
broken through the trellis-work of the branches, 
and, to judge by its groans, it was severely in- 
jured. ‘The next moment it came towards the 
hunter, its shining eyes reflecting the flame of 
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his cigar. The hunter knew that all wild beasts 
dread fire ; he therefore kindled a wax-light and 

laced it on one of the stakes in front of him. 

he bear rose on its hind-legs, its breast gored 
by the spike on which it had fallen. The hunter 
seized his carbine, and, as the bear advanced its 
head, discharged his piece full in the monster’s 
eye, and struck him dead ; then he dragged his 


body into a corner, and, leaning against it for 
warmth, slept until daybreak, when he was res- 
cued and carried home, wrapped in furs, on a 
sledge. 





BROTHER BERTRAND, MORMON 
MISSIONARY. 


We have had accounts of the Mormons by 
apostates from their-ranks, as John Hyde; by 
avowed enemies, as M. Agénor de Gasparin ; 
and by travellers trying hard to be impartial, as 
Messieurs Remy (a Frenchman) and Brenchley 
(an Englishman) in their joint Journey to 
Great Salt Lake City. We may now peruse 
the pleadings of a convert and missionary, 
Brotuer L. A. Berrranp, who, in his Mé- 
moires d’un Mormon, boldly states his affiliation 
to the Latter-Day Saints, and the reasons which 
led to his conversion. 

Mormonism is so called, because it professes 
to be based on a new revelation, the Book of 
Mormon, written by the hand of Mormon, in 
Egyptian characters, on golden plates, and copied 
and translated by Joseph Smith, by the help of 
the Urim-Thummim ae with the plates. 
“The Urim-Thummim,” said Joseph’s mother, 
who saw it, “consisted of two triangular dia- 
monds enclosed in glass and set in silver, SO as 
to resemble a pair of ancient spectacles.” 

And who was Mormon? Well; Brother 
Bertrand knows all about Mormon. The Book 
of Mormon, he urges, fills up an immense 
gap in human knowledge. It reveals to us 
the ancient history of America, from the first 
colony which reached it from the Tower of 
Babel to the beginning of the fifth century 
of the Christian era. After the confusion of 
tongues, when the human race was dispersed 
over the earth, the Israelites, a just people, 
having found favour in the eyes of the Eternal, 
miraculously crossed the ocean in eight vessels 
and landed in North America, where they built 
great cities, and formed a highly civilised nation, 
with flourishing commerce and manufactures. 
But their descendants became corrupt, and were 
stricken with terrible judgments. Prophets 
arose amongst them from generation to gene- 
ration, to reproach them with their perversity, 
and announce the final chastisement which 
awaited them. Finally, after lasting for fifteen 
hundred years, they were annihilated for their 
wickedness about six hundred years B.c. 

These first inhabitants of America were re- 
laced by an emigration of Israelites, miracu- 
we Bey from Jerusalem, in the first year of 
Zedekiah, King of Judah. They then divided 

themselves into two nations, the Nephites and 





the Lamanites. Sundry celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena had informed them of the death of 
the Saviour. They were universally converted 
to Christianity, and for three hundred years led 
the life of the just. But towards the endof the || 
fourth century of our era, they were guilty of |, 
backsliding, and chastised accordingly. A terrible 
war broke out between the two nations, which 
ended with the destruction of the Nephites. Their 
last battle was fought around the hill of Cumor- 
rah (in the State of New York), where the golden 
plates were afterwards found, about two hundred 
miles west of the city of Albany. Hundreds of 
thousands of warriors on both sides were left 
dead on the field. All that survived of the 
nation of the Nephites were a few indivi- 
duals who went over to the enemy, escaped by 
flight, or were left for dead. Amongst the latter, 
were Mormon and his son Moroni, both just 
men. 

Mormonism is entirely the growth of the 
current century. Its present head, Brigham 
Young, was born in 1801. Its founder, Joseph 
Smith, born in 1805, seems to have regarded re- 
ligion as many engineers have treated ma- 
chinery: not finding a religion to his mind, 
amidst the numerous sects then struggling for 
pre-eminence in America, he set to work some- 
what precociously, to make a new one that 
should answer his requirements. At the age of 
fifteen, he saw his first vision. At eighteen, mis- 
led by his passions, he committed “ many faults,” 
and in a fit of repentance saw the heavenly mes- 
senger, who informed him of the existence and 
whereabout of the book written on plates of 
gold. At twenty-two, he married Emma Hale 
—much against the will of her parents, for which 
we highly respect her parents. In the autumn 
of the same year, the angel allowed him to have 
possession ob the plates, which were taken back 
from him in the May following, after they 
had served to accomplish the designs of Heaven. 
O Joseph that was an artful “move” of the 
plates upward again ! 

Brother Bertrand fully believes in Joseph 
Smith. Mormonism, he repeatedly observes, 
is nothing else than the completion of Chris- 
tianity by a supplemental revelation. Born 
only yesterday, the Latter-Day Saints form the 
strongest and most compact religious, political, 
and social unity which has ever worked upon the 
globe. Borrowed from every nationality, the 
Mormons are the body of most faithful believers 
at present existing in the world. By their faith, 
the colonists of the Great Basin are strong 
enough to lift the Rocky Mountains and cast 
them into the Atlantic Ocean. Thus Brother 
Bertrand, and on the whole we should like to 
see them do it. 

Brother Bertrand, who was the translator of 
the Book of Mormon into French, had led a tole- 
rably agitated and romantic life. He was born 
at Marseilles. His father intended him for the 
Catholic priesthood, but the love of travel 
thwarted the design. The Mediterranean, the 
Antilles, the Cape of Good Hope, North and 
South America, were visited before he could 
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settle down to literary pursuits in Paris. A trea- 
tise by one Orson Pratt (a Divinely appointed 
essayist of great Mormon mee { converte 
him; and after completing other Mormonic 
studies, he set out for Utah to finish his 
initiation, unaccompanied by his wife, who re- 
fused to stir—and who would appear to be a 
very sensible lady, though in this wise be- 
nighted. 

Liverpool is the point of departure for Euro- 

ean Mormon emigrations, In that city, the 
hurch has a special agency, which usually 
freights a whole ship for each voyage. Brother 
Bertrand describes the shipping arrangements 
in rose-coloured terms. Perfect order presides 
over the installation of the emigrants on 
board. In cleanliness, decency, comfort, and 
abundance of provisions, there is a sensible 
difference, and that entirely in their favour, 
between Mormon emigrations and those of 
other strangers who cross over to America. 
All pains are taken, under careful regula- 
tions, to make the voyage a party of plea- 
sure. It is rare that marriages do not take 
place during the passage. Landed at New York, 
the emigrants are immediately forwarded, by 
railway, to Florence, a small town in the Ne- 
braska territory, situated on the left bank of the 
Missouri, where, for the last five years, caravans 
have been organised to cross the thousand miles 
of desert. which lie between it and the Great 
Salt Lake. The emigrants wait there several 
weeks, while the provision of food, cattle, and 
waggons is being made. 

Bach caravan consists of from five to six 
hundred persons, with about fifty waggons drawn 
by oxen. Toset an example to the young people, 
Brother Bertrand performed the whole of the 
thousand miles on foot, without riding an instant 
in his waggon ; and two young women, his fellow- 
travellers, bravely did the same. At present, com- 
panies of emigrants annually traverse the plains, 
each dragging his own little two-wheeled hand- 
cart. This mode of emigration, much cheaper 
than by waggons drawn by oxen, many of which 

erish on the road, has been practised for the 
ast five years. In every caravan are to be 
found handsome Englishwomen, whose delicate 
feet have hitherto been accustomed to carpets, 
traversing thus the immense wilderness. Such, 
exclaims our Mormon pilgrim, are the miracles 
which religious faith performs. Religious faith, 
observe, in Joseph Smith and his golden plates, 
read (by Joseph only) with the help of a pair of 
triangular diamond spectacles ! 

The journey is accomplished, on an average, 
in seventy-five days, with bullocks. The cost of 
these emigrations is extremely moderate. It is 
easy to understand that, by marching in caravans, 
the Mormons save considerably. Their arrange- 
ments are so prudently made, that wealthy emi- 
grants do not spend more than twenty pounds 
per head, from Liverpool to the banks of the 
Great Salt Lake. The whole distance is six 
thousand miles. 

To form an idea of the strategetic importance of 
the City and of the whole valley of the Great Salt 





Lake, it must be remembered that this asylum 
is defended, to the east and the north, by a triple 


d| chain of barren mountains, and on all sides by 


citadels of inaccessible granite. A distance 
varying from seven hundred to a thousand miles 
separates it from any inhabited country. It is sur- 
rounded in all directions by arid deserts, which 
are inaccessible in winter, and which in summer 
are unprovided with the natural resources in- 
dispensable to the passage of large caravans. 
The conquest of the Salt Lake Valley from the 
Mormons could not be effected by the Ameri- 
cans without employing an army of fifty thousand 
well-seasoned warriors, and costing some eighity 
millions sterling. This is Brother Bertrand’s 
estimate. 

Utah derives its name from one of the many 
wandering tribes which still live in the environs 
of Salt Lake. The centre of this vast region 
is composed of an immense table-land which 
geographers have styled the Great Basin. Its 
Some dimaie is the most salubrious which can 
be found, under the same latitude, in the whole 
world. The absence of fogs, the vivifying air 
of the mountains, the incomparable purity of 
the atmosphere, and the excellence of its waters, 
are favourable to the rapid increase of the 
population. Mormon industry has metamor- 
= its arid soil into a wide oasis, which is 

ecoming more and more productive. Even 
their enemies allow the industry of the Mormons. 
One of their favourite maxims is, “I can’t Do 
17, never did anything; I wit. Try, has 
worked wonders; and I witt po 11, has 

erformed miracles.” They have introduced 
into Utah the ox, the horse, the mule, the ass, 
the sheep, the pig, and all our domestic poultry. 
The abundance and richness of the pasture is 
such, that, in certain counties, an indefinite 
number of horned cattle and sheep may be 
reared. Oxen already form an important branch 
of exportation to Lower California. 

What strikes strangers as they emerge from 
ihe mountains, is the imposing aspect of the 
metropolis of the saints. Seated at the western 
base of the Wah-Satch mountains, Great Salt 
Lake City stretches picturesquely from east to 
west, over an area five miles long by three miles 
wide. The streets crossing at right angles, are 
all five-and-forty yards in width. The town is 
composed of twenty-one wards or quarters, each 
of twelve “blocks,” or regular squares. On 
each side of the streets runs a stream of limpid 
water, conducted from the neighbouring hills. 
A double row of cotton-wood trees lines each of 
these runs of water. Each dwelling, placed 
back twenty feet from the street, is surrounded 
by garden-ground. Near the town are hot 
springs, which supply commodious bathing esta- 
Sichaioate. 


The name of Temple Block i its des- 


tination. Not far from it is Social Hall, a large 
building, in Which the legislature holds its 
sessions. The principal room serves as a theatre; 
in winter only amateur actors perform dramas 
and comedies. ‘The band is superior to those 
of American towns of the third rank, and quite 
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capable of worthily interpreting the masterpieces 
of Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, and Meyerbeer. The 
Mormons have a decided taste for music. Public 
balls are also given ai Social Hall. The religion 
of the Latter-Day Saints is anything but melan- 
choly. Brigham Young himself is still one of 
the best dancers in the place. 

The Salt Lake is the greatest natural curiosity. 
Baron Lahoutan, in 1689, first acquainted the 
world with its existence. The circumference of 
this American Caspian Sea is not much less than 
three hundred miles. Its average depth is 
scarcely twenty feet, though in certain places 
it is more than fifty,—shallow upon the whole for 
so large an expanse of water. A small steamer 
and several smacks already navigate this sea of 
the desert. In the middle of the lake, several 
islands and islets rise from its surface. They 
serve as a retreat for myriads of pelicans, gulls, 
ducks, and other aquatic birds. The largest is 
sixteen miles long by five broad; it rises to an 
altitude of more than three thousand feet above 
the level of the lake. Cattle are bred upon 
it. The most picturesque is Castle Island, an 
immense rock standing on a basement of ver- 
dure, and whose fantastic outlines resemble 
those of aruin. From its summit you enjoy a 
splendid view. 

The waters of the lake are the most concen- 
trated natural brine in the world. Theirdensity 
is such that the human body will not sink iw 
them ; neither fish nor shell-fish can live in them. 
The Mormons generally extract, by evaporation, 
a trifle more than one gallon of salt from three 
gallons of water. But the density of the water 
varies annually, according to the quantity of 
snow and rain which falls in the neighbourhood, 
and which the rivers discharge into the Salt 
Lake. Incessantly fed by the waters of Lake 
Timpanogos (now called Lake Uiah), it re- 
sembles the Caspian Sea in having no communi- 
cation with the ocean, and in losing, by evapora- 
tion only, all the water it receives. 

Lake Utah is thirty miles long, by fifteen 
wide. Its depth varies from twelve to twenty 
feet. Higher than the Salt Lake, it discharges 
itself into the latter by the Jordan: a small river 
which is not navigable, but whose banks will one 
day be covered with mills. Its waters are par- 
ticularly sweet and clear, and abound in perch 
and pike, besides trout with yellow flesh and of 
exquisite flavour, which weigh as much as thirty 
poundseach. At certain points, the grand valley 
of Utah resembles the scenery of Switzerland. 

The Church of the Latter-Day Saints has 
three sacred books; the Bible, the Book of Mor- 
mon, and the Book of Doctrines and Covenants. 
But Joseph Smith made a new “ inspired”’ trans- 
lation (not yet published) of the whole Old and 
New Testament, which is to throw bright light 
on obscure passages, and put all other versions 
into the shade. ‘There also is a celebrated reve- 
lation, known as the Word of Wisdom, which 
forms a hygienic code. It says, “ Liquors and 
strong drinks are not intended to be taken in- 
ternally, but to be used as outward lotions. 
Similarly, tobacco is not good at all for men ; it 





is a pt capable of curing bruises and sick | 
animals, but its use requires great prudence and 
skill.” The same revelation proscribes warm 
drinks, and lays down other precepts on the | 
moderate use of meat and divers cereal grains. | 
It seems to prognosticate a more complete law, | 
which will formally enforce a strictly vegetable | 
diet. But many of the 
are still kept back in dark closets, to be pro- | 
duced from their hiding-places as time and 
opportunity shall serve. i] 
rother Bertrand boldly justifies the practice || 


of polygamy, or, as he phrases it, patriarchal || 


marriage. But polygamy, withthe Mormons, is | 
not a mere tenet, it is a revelation, and that 
puts an end to the matter. It appears that 
on the 29th of April, 1852, the revelation || 
made to Joseph Smith respecting polygamy— | 


hitherto kept back in reserve—was proclaimed | 


and adopted in a special Conference, as the law || 
of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. Of all | 
the writings which the saints have published on | 
the important subject of a plurality of wives, 
the report of this Conference, thinks Brother | 
Bertrand, renders the greatest service in appre- | 
ciating the real character of the institution. We | 
think so too. The meeting opened with a won- 

derful improvisation by the transcendent Orson 
Pratt—the great orator, the able theologian, | 
the learned engineer. Orson began by proving || 
the constitutional legality of polygamy by the | 
Article of the Federal Law, which aiden 


“the freedom of religious worship.” This || 


must have been done with the kindest inten- 
tions; because the very same argument would 
prove the legality of polygamy in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Orson then launched out 
into the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. 
* Souls,” said Orson, “ are not contemporary 
with bodies. It is unreasonable to believe that 
the Deity creates a new soul every time that a 
new tabernacle comes into the world; for then, 
the creation would not have been completed in 
six days; it would be going on still, and the 
Deity would have nothing else to do than to 
create spirits, at the rate of a billion per century, 
at least. We admit that the spirit is much 
older than its tabernacle. The spirit now living | 
in every individual is several thousand years | 
old. Solomon says that when the body returns 
to dust, the spirit returns to God. It is evident 
that, if the spirit had never been in heaven, it 
could not return there. I cannot return to Cali- 
fornia, because I have never been there. In the 
inspired translation which Joseph (Smith) made 
of Genesis, it is proved that the spirits of all 
men and of all women existed before the earthly 
creation of Adam and Eve. God is the father 
of our spirits. 

“It was promised to Abraham that his seed 
should be as numerous as the sands of the sea. 
But if the earth should last eight thousand 
years longer, ten sacks of sand would con- 
tain more grains than the whole human popula- 
tion since the creation. If man, therefore, ceased 
to multiply, what would become of the promise 
made to Abraham? The priesthood of the . 








rophet’s revelations | 
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Latter-Days has pronounced the blessings of 
Abraham on the heads of the Mormons. And 
what did Abraham do to found his mighty king- 
dom? Had he to found it with a single wife ? 
No. He had Sarah, Hagar, and Keturah, who 
bore him a considerable number of children. 

“There are two reasons for the saints having 
a plurality of wives. The first is, that they may 
inherit the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob—that they may have an innumerable 
posterity. The second is, that the chosen people 
may have a faithful posterity, when all nations 
that have become corrupt shall be destroyed. 
The saints are the salt of the earth. It is with 
them that earthly tabernacles, through legiti- 
mate parentage, will be chosen by the noble 
spirits who are still awaiting in heaven the 
moment of their descent toearth. If they have 
been retained so long on high, it was not to let 
them enter the bodies of Hottentots, negroes, 
idolators, or false Christrians. Imitate the pa- 
triarchs, therefore, and take unto you several 
wives.” 

Brigham Young, who followed Orson, reminded 
his hearers of the excellence of Joseph Smith’s 
doctrine and of the powerlessness of the Gentiles 
to meet it by serious argument, ‘“ The doctrine 
of which Brother Orson Pratt has been speaking 
to you was made the subject of a revelation pre- 
viously to the death of Joseph Smith. It is in 
opposition to a feeble minority of the dwellers 
on earth; but our people believed in it several 
years ago, although it was not practised by the 
elders. The original copy of the revelation is 
burnt. W. Clayton wrote it from the mouth of 
the prophet. It happened to be in the posses- 
sion of Bishop Whitney, who obtained from 
Joseph the privilege of copying it. Sister Emma 
(the prophet’s wife, who did not at all like 
polygamy) burnt the original. I tell you all 
that, because those who knew of the revelation 
suppose that it no longer exists. I prophesy to 
you that the principle of polygamy will make its 
way ; that it will triumph over the prejudices 
and the priestcraft of the day : that it will be 
embraced by the most intelligent men in the 
world as one of the best doctrines that has ever 
been proclaimed to any people. The world has 
long known—it was known during his lifetime 
—that Joseph had more than one wife. One of 
the senators of the Federal Congress was per- 
fectly aware of it, and was not the less our 
friend on that account. He even said that if the 
principle were not adopted by the United States, 
the extreme limit of human life there would not 
exceed thirty years. We could not proclaim 
this principle some years ago ; everything must 
come in its own time. At present, I am _pre- 
pared to proclaim it. This revelation has been 
inmy power for several years. And who knew of 
it? Nobody except those who ought to know 
it. Ihave a patent lock on my secretary, and 
nothing comes out of it which ought not to 
come out.” 

Immediately after Brigham’s speech, Elder 








read, in the presence of the principal elders of 





Israel, whose number exceeded two thousand, 
the Revetation on Potyeamy, received by 
Joseph Smith, at Nauvoo, the 12th of July, 
1843, proclaimed the 20th of August, 1852, 
and published on the 14th of September, 1852, 
in the Deseret News. It is sufficient to men- 
tion here of this precious production that it is 
an offensive parody of Scripture phraseology, 
and that its ma is, “Go then, and do the 
works of Abraham.” 

“I have forty-eight children,” said a Mormon 
prophet publicly in Brother Bertrand’s hearing ; 
“and I have reason to hope that Heaven will 
vouchsafe me a good many more. Before a hun- 
dred years, my direct descendants will exceed in 
number the population of the State of New 
York, which consists of four million souls.” If, 
in less than a century, the posterity of a single 
Mormon patriarch is to exceed four millions, 
what, at the same epoch, will be the total popu- 
lation of Mormonia? Their hope is to conquer 
the whole American continent, from Cape Horn 
to Kotzebue’s Sound, by overrunning it in 
countless hosts. America is their Promised 
Land, of which the first was only the symbol. 
And this is why they have received the mission 
and the ordinances necessary for peopling ra- 
pidly, very rapidly, the Sion of the Latter Days. 
Brother Bertrand may well assert that the ques- 
tion of a plurality of wives is one of extreme 
gravity ! 

Every marriageable girl in Utah has the right 
to dispose of her hand freely, and to offer it to 
the man of her choice. They exercise the right 
with a maturity of reason which would astonish 
many a Parisian girl. The regular practice of 
prayer and charity, assiduity and skill in work, 
are generally the surest means of attracting their 
attention. Brother Bertrand himself, without 
the slightest vanity, can cite his own case as an 
instance to the purpose. During his sojourn in 
Utah, he had passed the first blush of youth, 
and he claims not the slightest relationship with 
the Apollo Belvedere. Well! If he had ac- 
cepted all the women, young and old, pretty 
and ugly, who came and popped the question to 
him in his hermitage, he would now be the 
husband of more wives than Brigham Young 
himself. This for the edification of bachelors 
who, like Brother Bertrand, pretend only to 
purely moral beauty. 

We Mormons have, he tells us, two forms of 
marriage. The rite of ordinary marriage is si- 
milar to that followed by most Protestant sects. 
In polygamous marriages, things pass thus. Is 
one of our people already married, and does he 
wish to marry a fresh wife? He first applies to 
the young lady’s parents or guardians. It he ob- 
tains their consent, he then makes direct appli- 
cation to the bride, who has always the right to 
accept or refuse him. If the lady prove agree- 
able, he goes and asks his bishop for a certificate 
that he is a faithful member of the Church. He 
presents his certificate at the presidential office, 
where he is informed of the day and the hour 
fixed for his wedding. At the appointed time, 
he presents himself at the presidence, with Ais 
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wife, his bride, and her relations. The clerk 
inscribes in a register kept for the purpose the 
names, ages, and birthplaces of the contracting 
parties. The president interrogates the bride- 
groom, his wife, and his bride, who remain 
standing before him. He says to the wife, “ Do 
you consent to give this woman to your husband 
as a lawful wife, in time and all eternity? If 
9 consent thereto, testify the same by placing 
er right hand in your husband’s hand.” 

The right hands of the bride and bridegroom 
being thus joined, the wife takes the husband’s 
left arm, Then the president says, addressing 
the man, “ Brother So-and-so, do you take Sister 
So-and-so by the right hand to receive her as 

ours, to be your lawful wife, and you to be her 
awful husband, in time and im all eternity, pro- 
mising on your part to fulfil all the laws, rites, 
and ordinances relating to holy matrimony, in 
the New and Eternal Covenant ?” 

The bridegroom answers, “Yes.” The same 
words are addressed to the bride, who likewise 
answers, “ Yes;” after which tle president gives 
them his blessing: “And I say unto you, in- 
crease and multiply; people the whole earth. 
Amen.” 

How many wives has the prophet, Brigham 
Young? Some have said twenty, others thirty, 
forty, sixty, and even eighty. The truth is, 
he has only fifteen; but it is right to remark, 
that several of these wives, the companions of 
his youth, and always treated with all ima- 

inable deference and respect, are now merely 

is friends. These fifteen ladies dwell together 
in Lion’s Mansion, where each has her private 
room. They take their meals in common, at 
which Brigham presides. He offers up the dif- 
ferent prayers of the day, and gives instruction to 
his children. The first wife, namely, she who 
was first married, directs the household occupa- 
tions of this large family. 

Several other patriarchs, such as Kimball, 
Orson Pratt, and other eminent heads of the 
Church, likewise live under the same roof 
together with all their wives. The children 
play together'like brothers and sisters, and all 

ar their father’s name. But the majority of 
the polygamous brethren cause their wives to live 
in separate houses, at slight distances from one 
another. Each lady then educates and governs 
exclusively her own proper children. The 
census made at the end of 1858, during the last 
American campaign against the Mormons, gave 
the following results : 

Husbands with seven or more wives . 
Husbands with five wives . - 730 
Husbc ids with four wives . Ls - 1100 
Husbands with more than one, and less than 

four wives . 
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1400 


Total of polygamous husbands in Utah . 3617 


* Peace and harmony,” says Brother Bertrand, 
* generally reign in our polygamous households. 
e might call sundry witnesses to attest the 


fact. Onthe borders of Great Salt Lake there 





are ladies capable of shining in the first saloons 
of Europe.” Brother Bertrand’s wife not having 
consented to follow him to Utah, Brigham advised 
him to form fresh connexions and found a new 
family there. He believed that under the im- 

ression of that unlooked-for incident, the 
ady would hasten to join her husband. The 
husband thought otherwise; and in the hope 
of eventually converting her, as well as his two 
sons, to the new religion, he abstained, and 
accepted the office of Mormon missionary to 
France. His belief in the approaching destruc- 
tion of the American States assures him, as one 
consequence, of the return of the Mormons to 
their promised land of Missouri, and of their re- 
possession of the splendid domains of which 
they were despoiled. The grand central temple, 
that marvel of architectural marvels which is to 
eclipse every building in the world, will then be 
constructed according to Joseph’s revealed plan. 
Meanwhile Utah forms the land of refuge for 
Americans. That vast territory, so marvellously 
colonised by the Mormons, is already become 
for them the fulerum which Archimedes required 
for himself, and is to move the world. 

What is to be said of such a book as this, 
treating of such a people as the disciples of Mr. 
Joseph Smith? Simply that here is a new in- 
structive leaf in the long long volume of credulity 
and imposture, appropriately illustrated by Mr. 
Joseph Smith’s “ golden plates.” Imagine the 
faithful on the banks of the Great Salt Lake 
imagining Mr. Joseph Smith appointed by the 
eternal Heavens to decipher the plates, with the 
Divine assistance (attested by Mr. Joseph’s 
mother) of “ two triangular diamonds enclosed 
in glass and set in silver, so as to resemble a 
pair of ancient spectacles !” 
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